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We spent the whole of last week among the Fairs 
to the Northward. First, we made our way to the 
Ohio and Penn. Horse Show at Salem, spending a 
day among the Ashlanders by the way, where we were 
so fortunate as to meet our good lady-friend, Rosella, 
who often lays the public under obligation, for her 
good hearted contributions to the press. 


At Salem we found every thing ready for a spirited 
contest among the best horses of that quarter.— 
These included the famous Kennebec, Frank Pierce, 
Hassan, Columbiana, May-Day, Tuckaho, etc., witha 
host of colts, which will some day do credit to their 
breeding. We spent two days in this very interesting 
exhibition, and were sorry to be obliged to leave be- 
fore the closing day, to meet our appointment in Craw- 
ford county. The whole passed off with much satis- 
faction, and was to us especially a refreshing spec- 
tacle. 


At Bucyrus, the grounds were well filled with a) 
creditable display of live stock and various manufac- 
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OBER 15, 1855. NO. 20. 
SPRING WHEAT IN IOWA—GOP: . 

Epvitors Onto Cuttivator :—I noticed an article 
in the Cultivator by Mr. Pearce, No. 17, p. 262, on 
The present and future of Iowa. In the article re- 
ferred to, the writer seems to give preference to the 
Black Sea wheat, Red River, and Hedge Row. I am 
sorry, if the writer is a practical farmer, that he is not 
better posted in wheat matters. I regard the three 
varieties named as among the poorest. The only ar- 
gument in favor of the Black Sea, is its hardiness; 
the objections are its liability to fall or lodge, and it 
does not flour so well as many other varieties. The 
Red River is a tender wheat, and more liable to smut 
than most other varieties. The Hedge Row was once 
considered a good variety, but late years it is subject 
to blight or rot in the field before ripening, so that I 
consider many other kinds preferable to the three 
named, among which may be classed the Canada Club, 
the Rio Grande, the Golden Leaf, the Soft Siberian, 
and the Italian, etc., any and all of which are to be 
preferred to the varieties named in the article referred 
to. I write the above for the benefit of those new 
comers to our State who hail from parts of the coun- 
try where little is known of spring wheat culture, and 
if you think it worthy of a place in your paper, it is at 
your disposal. 

We are troubled in this part of the country with 
Pocket Gophers. Their depredations are most seri- 
ously felt in the cultivation of fruit trees, and if there 
is any means of getting rid of them, I would like to 
know how itis done. Yours as ever, 

O. C. Kenr. 





tures, but most and best, by a host of the country peo- 
ple, whose happy faces reflected the pleasure they en- 
jeyed at their great annual gathering. Now that 
there is a good railroad through this region, we do not | 
know of amore inviting place for farmers to settle, 
than upon the rich lands of this vicinity. There isno 
need of going to Oregon, while Crawford has acres to 
spare. 

4 eee from Bucyrus, we made a day at the 
Morrow County Fair, at Mt. Gilead. This society) 
has just purchased a most beautiful and convenient lot} 
for Fair grounds, which for one of its size, is not ex- 
celled by any we have seen in the State. A beau- 
tiful ampitheatre, with abundance of shade, spring 
water, a dry, level driving ring, overlooked by a natu- 
ral sloping gallery, capable of seating many thousands 
of spectators. The exhibition itself was the pleasant- 
est we have attended this season. The weather was 
glorious, and the sober Quakers of Morrow were smil- 
ing and happy. It was emphatically a good time, and 
a good show. 

Returning Saturday night, we found Mr. B. was off 
again, and the Cultivator just ready to go to press ; so 
that we have only space for these brief notes, which 
we could well extend if there was room for particu- 
lars. 





Fayelte Co., Iowa, Sept. 25, 1855. 


Eveky Famity sHoULD HAVE AN AGRICULTURAL 
Parer.—It is worth more than it costs simply for ed- 
ucational purposes. Parents have hardly a right to 
deprive their families of its advantages in these times. 
Children will learn more, as they go to and from school, 
to drive the cows to pasture, or pick berries by the 
way, if their observation is quickened, by what they 
hear their parents read or talk over from the agricul- 
tural papers ; and when they form habits of reading 
for themselves, such reading is both safe and useful. 
Reader, if your neighbor has no agricultural paper, 
persuade him to take one. Even if he is poor, he ean 
better afford to take one than to do without it : for if 
he takes one, his children will be likely to be better 
off—to make a good home for themselves, and it may 
be for him in old age. Not all will have farms ; but 
all will need to know something of the garden and or- 
chard at least; and we advise no parent, who feels 
that he may sometime be dependent upon his children, 
to bring them up without the means of instruction in 
rural economy. It should be regarded as essential in 
the education of any child. male or female.—American 
Cotton Planter. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF FATTENING ANIMALS, | 


| 

BovssixGavtt, in his work ov Rural Economy, after | 
giving comparative tables of the nutritious quality of 
various kinds of feed, proceeds to the subject of fat- 
tening, which will be read with interest at this season | 
of the year : 


If we now, by an easy transition, pass to the phe-| 
nomena of fattening, we still find that the principles. 
which have been laid down can be most satisfactorily | 
applied. Setting out from the numbers obtained from 
the experiments of Mr. Riedesel, which, in many | 
points, agree with all I have seen myself, we arrive at 
the following conclusions. 

An ox weighing 1320 lbs. avoird. will keep up his_ 
weight upon about 22 ibs. of good hey perdiem. Put 
up to fatten, the same animal would require about 
twice this quantity, say 44 |bs., upon which he would 
gain at tne rate of about 2 Ibs. per day. 

Now, if we even take Mr. Riedesel’s conclusions as 
a little too favorable, as giving at least the maximum 
nutritive value to the hay and its equivalents, we may 
still admit, with him, thet 22 lbs. of hay will produce | 
about 17 pints of milk, or about 2 Ibs. avoird. of flesh, | 
containing 0.55 |bs., or rather more than } |b. of fat. | 
Now, 22 Ibs. of hay contain nearly 12 oz. 12 dwts. of| 
principles soluble in ether, i. e. of fatty or waxy mat- 
ter. | 

The fatting ox, consequently, fixes a certain propor- | 
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identical ; they contained the same quantity of dry nu- 
tritious matter. The first ration contained 26.4 Ibs. 
of dry gluten, and 30.4 lbs. of starch; the second con- 
tained 20.9 Ibs. of dry flesh, and 15.4 Ibs. of fat. “The 
quantities of carbon and azote were, therefore, a little 
higher in the vegetable than in the animal ration ; 


| but they differed notably in this, that the latter con- 


tained an equivalent in fat for the equivalent of starch 
contained in the former. 

In a second experiment, four hogs, fed upon boiled 
potatoes, and a little rye, gained 117.7 lbs. ; while 
other four animals, of the same age, and in the same 
conditions, but fed upon sheeps’ heads, gained as many 
as 226.6 |bs. 

In the course of these experiments, M. Payen was 
struck with this circumstance, that the increase in 
weight of an animal that is fattening being represent- 
ed by 50 per cent. of water, 33.3 of fat, and 16.6 of 
azotized matter, the conviction is forced upon us that 
he actually fixes the greater proportion of the fat of 
his food in the cellular tissue of his body. The first 
hogs, for example, had eaten 14.74 Ibs. of fat, and had 
gained 11.44 lbs. in weight ; the four last referred to 
had had 18.48 of grease, and had increased 14.74 Ibs. 
in weight. 

It has now been the practice for several years, in 


various places, to maintain hogs in considerable num- 
bers upon muscular flesh, horse flesh ; and it has been 


ascertained that the article, if extremely lean, though 


tion of these principles in the same way as the cow. | it keeps the animals in good heart and condition, tho’ 
There is only this difference, that the cow returns | they grow and thrive on it, yet they will not fatten.— 
with the milk she yields a considerable quantity of the; When they are to be got ready for the butcher, they 
fat she finds in her fuod. There consequently exists, must, in addition, be put upon a course that is known 
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an obvious relation between the formation of milk and | 
fattening—a position which would gain support, did it| 
require any, from a note which I owe to the politeness | 
of M. You..t’, who, in summing upa long array of facts, 
concludes with these words: “ The secretion of milk | 
appears to alternate with that of fat. When a milch-| 
cow fattens, she loses her milk ;” and the converse of | 
the proposition is no less true ; when we would fatten | 
a cow, we must let her go dry. 

The breeds of kine afmitied to be the best milkers | 
remain long lean after the calving. In some of the, 
short-horned English breeds, the quantity of milk is) 
often very considerable shortly after the calving ; but | 
the animals are much disposed to get fat, and getting | 
fat, the secretion of milk neither continues so long, | 
nor is it so plentiful, as in some of the other less’ 
improved kinds. English hogs, which become much | 
fatter than French hogs, appear not to be such good 
nurses. Now, if we admit that there is this intimate 
relation between the formation of milk and that of 
fat, we are obviously very near the admission that ar- 
ticles of food containing fatty substances indispensable 
to the production of milk, are also indispensable to the 
production of animal fat. And, then, has it ever yet 
happened that animals have been fattened with food 
devoid of grease? I have not, for my own part, met 
with a single fact which countenances such a propo- 
sition. I have referred to the distinguished agricultu- 
rist, who attempted to fatten pigs upon potatoes, but 
who only succeeded by adding a certain quantity of 
graves to the food—an article which, as every one 
knows, contains a considerable proportion of fat in its 
composition. 

M. Payen has, in fine, made some experiments which 
appear altogether conclusive, and from which it fol- 
lows, that two Hampshire hogs which, having con- 
sumed 66 lbs. of gluten, and upwards of 304 Ibs. of 
starch, had only gained 174 lbs. ; while other two an- 
imals of the same breed, having been fed with 99 lbs. 
of the flesh of sheeps’ heads, containing from 12 to 15 
per cent. of fat, had gained 35 lbs. Yet, judging from 
elementary analysis, these two rations were almost 





to be proper to fatten them. 

The scientific question of fattening having, of late 
years, attracted very general attention, the opinions 
which have now been announced have been very ac- 
tively contested. Among other arguments, the gen- 
eral freedom from fat ot the bodies of carnivorous an- 
imals, and the usual fat state of those of the herbivo- 
rous races, has been cited. Whales have even mis- 
takenly been included in the list of fat vegetable feed- 
ers; but it is known to all naturalists, that the great 
majority of the whale tribes, the whole of those that 
inhabit the northern seas, are carniverous. And, in- 
deed, the mention of this fact leads me to revert to one 
of the most curious problems in the physics of the 
globe—that, to wit, presented by the vast amount of 
animal life amidst the waters of the ocean, and its 
support by a quantity of vegetables which to us appear 
altogether inadequate to such an end. The beautiful 
researches of M. Morren, however, seem calculated to 
throw some light on this interesting subject—that in- 
quirer having shown that certain animalcules possess 
the faculty of decomposing carbonic acid in the same 
way as vegetables ; and it is probably in virtue of this 
power that the enigma is to be explained, of the source 
whence the myriads that people the deep derive their 
ood 


= 


But is it absolutely true that herbivorous animals 
only abound in fat? Who has not seen fat dogs and 
cats ; and in the Cordilleras, where palm-trees abound, 
there is a particular species of bear, which lives in a 
great measure on the oily palm-nuts and young shoots 
of the palm-tree, which becomes remarkably fat, and 
proves a great attraction to the tigers of the country. 

| [These bears, evidently, cease to be carniverous while 

| they live on palm-nuts and leaves. For my own part, 
I do not think the point settled yet. The fatty matter 
of the generality of vegetables is wax rather than 
grease. And then some of the herbivorous tribes seem 
never to get fat.—Enc. Ep. ] 

Before coming to a close with this discussion, I 


think it right to refer to the experiments of M. Magen- 


| die, who has so well established the fact, that the 
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chyle of animals fed on fat food contains a large quan- 
tity of fat; and that animals kept long on such food 
frequently become affected with what is called the 
fatty liver. 

To sum up, then, experiment demonstrates that hay 
contains a larger quantity of fatty matter than the 
milk and excretions which it forms ; and that it is the 
same with all the other mixtures and varieties of food 
that are usually given to animals. 

That oil-cake increases the production of butter, and 
that, like maize, it owes the fattening properties it 
possesses to the large quantity of oil it contains. 

That there is the most perfect analogy between the 
production of milk and the fattening of animals ; that 
potatoes, beet, carrot, and turnip, only fatten when 
they are conjoined with substances that contain fatty 


matters, such as straw, corn, bran, and oil-cake of va-| 


rious kinds. 

That in equal weights, gluten mixed with starch, 
and flesh meat abounding in fat, have a fattening in- 
fluence on the hog, which differs in the relation of 1 
to 2. 

Lastly, that fat food—food which will afford fat in 
the digestive canal—appears to be the indispensable 
condition of fattening. If it be necessary that the re- 
spiration be diminished or lessened in extent, this is 
only that the fatty substances taken into the stomach, 
and which have made their way into the blood, may 
not be oxidated, may not be burned; not that their 
formation may be favored. 

All these facts are in such perfect harmony with 
the simple view of assumption and assimilation of fatty 
matters, that it is difficult to conceive on what founda- 
tion the opinion can repose which would have them 
composed out of their elements in the animal body.— 
Nevertheless, I am myself the first to admit, that more 
extensive experience may lead to the modification or 
even entire change of the opinion which I advocate. 
The facts on which that opinion is based, despite their 
number, are not probably yet sufficient to constitute a 
perfectly satisfactory or conclusive theory. New re- 
searches are, therefore, indispensable ; it would be re- 
quisite to show, that a cow kept on a regimen abund- 
antin point of quantity, but as poor as possible in 
matters analagous to fat, will continue to maintain her 
condition and yet yield milk abounding in cream ; and 
that it is really possible, as some persons affirm, to fat- 
ten animals rapidly on roots and tubers alone. [Who- 
ever would try experiments in this direction, must be 
careful to mix his food ; one article alone never agrees. 
The Americans say, a pig will die upon pumpkins and 
upon apples alone; but he will live and fatten on a 
mixture ofthe two. Ihave myself seen scores of oxen 
fattened upon turnips, with a moderate allowance of 
straw or box-hay ; and have seen pigs get into admir- 
able condition for the butcher on little more than po- 
tatoes.—Eng. Ep. ] 


PRAIRIE LIFE IN IOWA—THE DIFFERENCE. 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—In a former num- 
ber of the Cultivator, I said something of the produc- 
tions of our prairie soil this season. Allow me now 
to say a few words for our “ groves,” as they form too 
important a part of Iowa, and enter too largely into 
the husbandry of our people, to be passed by unno- 
ticed. In Ohio, where timber was the natural growth 
of the country, and prairies were only here and there 
to be found, the latter were designated by names as 
their location or the fancy of early settlers determined. 
There we had our “ Buck Creek,” “ Pretty Prairies,” 
etc., and many whose tents are now pitched beyond 
the Mississippi, look back to those beautiful plains 
with fond reminiscences of early life—to childhood’s 
sunny home. 
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| But time there as elsewhere, has wrought its 
changes. The old-fashioned farm-house is demolished 
or tenantless, the fields are changed, the paths are ob- 
| literated, and along the old county roads, where ever 
and anon a slow plodding traveler or the more familiar 
| mill-boy might be seen wending their way, may now 
be heard the hum of glistening wheels and the clatter 
| of pampered steeds, or seen and heard the more won- 
|drous mixture of ponderous wheels, fashionable par- 
lors, portable barns, flying pig-styes, and express hen 
| roosts, Broadway starch, housier linsey woolsey, vel- 
| vet, damask, yellow bound books and fastidious sta- 
_tiovaries, Short-horns, Suffolks, Shanghais, burnished 
| brass, loud bells and awful screamers, all put in mo- 

tion and kept going by a few pounds of brain and a 
| little builing water. 


But in Lowa, where the prairie formation so largely 
predominates, and timber is only found in clumps or 
isolated groves, names are affixed to the latter asa 
matter of convenience for settlers and travelers.— 
These groves in area form about one-tenth of the 
State, and seem to have been set apart by the hand of 
nature as wesigned alone to furnish material in the 
improvement and cultivation of the prairie land which 
surrounds them upon all sides. The land is generally 
more broken and uneven, inferior in soil, and from the 
decomposition of vegetable matter incident to all 
bodies of timber, they are more unhealthy than the 
open prairie lands. This is particularly true of the 
belts of timber that border the water courses in this 
State. Notwithstanding the streams have clear water, 
good channels and rapid currents, yet they are subject 
to overflow their banks in many places during some 
seasons of the year, and in such vicinities miasmal 
diseases are more or less prevalent. 


The principal growth of timber are the different 
kinds of oak, linn, hickory, walnut, cherry, sumach, 
plum, crab apples,etc. In portions of the State where 
tame fruit is not yet to be had, our groves are resorted 
to, and a plentiful supply of a good substitute is ob- 
tained,—crab apples, plums, grapes, cherries, etc., in 
great profusion, and larger and richer than I ever 
knew in the older States. The high bush cranberry 
in many localities is also abundant. The Humulus 
lupulus or hop, (a specimen of which I send you,) ia 
plentiful here in a wild state, and is the only article 
of the kind used as a general thing by housekeepers 
for culinary purposes. The vine grows heavy, and 
the strobiles are larger and fuller than the domestic 
hop, if not well cared for. And hence, aside from 
timber for fencing, building, etc., our groves furnish 
other valuables, fully appreciated by the new comer, 
until time enables him to provide otherwise for his 
prairie home. 

The idea that once prevailed is now obsolete, that 
men must build their houses in or under covert of the 
groves, and make their farms in the adjoining prairie. 
Necessity, perhaps, forced the first prairie settlers 
away from the timbers, to build upon the bleak, open 
prairie, as land could no longer be obtained near the 
timber. The experiment proved well, and now asa 
general thing for health and comfort, a location upon 
the open prairie is preferred by all,—feeling willing 
rather to draw their timber a few miles, and enjoy the 
free, clear air, than to live in the close atmosphere of 
the timber, and run the risk of impaired health. Our 
advice to one and all in coming West to settle, is to 
not let the fear of freezing drive you into the timber ; 
but rather select your building place as far away as 
convenience will allow, and your better health and 
the enjoyment of fresh invigorating air, will soon pay 
the difference. 

T.J. Pearce. 


Rural Home, Cedar Co., Iowa, Sept., 1855. 
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THE STATE FAIR PREMIUMS ON FRUIT, 


We have already stated that the display of fruits at 
our late State Fair was unusually large, and as the 
premiums to be awarded in this department were few 
in comparison with the number of exhibitors, of course 


| thought because they had the biggest apples they were 
certainly entitled to the premium. S me of these we 
know took special pains to make their grievances 
| known, after the premium cards were distributed, by 
| calling the attention of spectators to the superior size 


many who anticipated a prize were disappointed ; and, | = te een of their pment ae those which 
as is usual in such cases, some of these disappointed | ce — peepee — Fg ie CoeENeD 
ones feel that injustice was done to them by the award- | ? aged aco ths pa cto te h t db 

ing committees. It is very probable that in some in-| _*" ®W®F 4 . Wh se vanes ic \ if TK wah 
stances the committees may have erred in judgment. SESTECHIONS GS SPELT eae qUsnEsawens Bes t Se 
as to the merits of the artic!es exhibited, or misunder- | rome hon ex first place it te aveee that 
stood their duties in other respects, but we have the | Tale : lad ry yaar Sead on - Sabb canines, 
fullest confidence that the gentlemen composing the | ¢ z Roch ns oN , te : me al oy 
fruit committees honestly endeavored to perform their | Sage ran tell ed : d lab aa, ond i coe ee 
duties faithfully and impartially ; and most of them | on thi mee “th —— adi res ra eel 
are so well known as fruit growers and pomologists, | 7" yt It The une a or ae. ‘s ‘ioe of pea 
that we do not believe many persons will suppose them pt = ( A “ eet camino Ae ane in  weewere k d 
liable to err greatly in their judgment of the merits of  00V®> ‘OF Ins apnea or more ye “ were = 
fruits. aa tet tabited Then evel cams th, Wie there 
Having served as one of the judges on apples at our | sheet, ée weit da a othere, ees fednt GU tee tenes 


irs f > past tw ; is occa- | . 
State Fairs for the past wre: Foe, SP take thin coce-| attached and counted twice by the owners, but only 
sion to say a few words in reply to the numerous com- | Tases senedettene antinet 


- - -|once by the committee. 
plaints that have reached us, such as the following : the tds of Mr. Sigler from 115 to 103, and that 


From the Mc Connellsville Enquirer —Mr. Joseph Sigler. of | of S. Wood & Sons from 103 to 100. Those of Mr. 
our county, on Monday last, shipped by the steamer “Ade- 


lia,” over one hundred varieties of apples for exhibition at 
the State Fair. We doubt not his fruit will be among the 
finest on exhibition. Tis rare that finer fruit can be found 
than that raised by Mr. 8. We trust, too, that the fruit 
committee this year will consist of men who will discrimi- 
nate, and not, as last year, award premiums where they are 
not deserved. 


From the Sandusky Register —The most irregular and un- 
usual course pursued by any committee noticed by the wri- 
ter, was that on apples. Thus: where the entries were for 
the best twelve varieties of table apples, a vote was taken 
by the committee, as to how many of the kinds shown in a 
lot they would choose, were they to set an orchard of 
twelve varieties for themselves; and to the entry from 


Peticolas, Mr. Carey and others, fell below these in 
aggregate number more than was counterbalanced by 
superiority in other respects. It is worthy of remark 
that in taking the vote of the committee on the num- 
ber of varieties counted by them as “ very good” in 
each of the large assortments, none obtained a higher 
vote than 50 per cent. The assortment of Mr. Sigler 
was 40 per cent., while that of Saml. Wood & Son, 
/which gained the premium, was 46. Of course there 
| were more or less varieties in each collection, the 
qualities of which were not known to either member 


| of the committee, and being not in season could not 


which they would set the greatest number of varieties would _ be judged by tasting, so that the vote of the committee 
be awarded the premium, without regard to the quality of | cannot be understood as determining the number of 





specimens shown; thus throwing out skill in cultivation, 
and governing themselves by the catalogue. 


We think it is quite evident that those who make 
these complaints have not carefully read the schedule 
of premiums by which the committees were governed, 
viz. : 

1. The greatest and best variety [assortment] of good ta- 
ble apples, 3 of each variety, named and labeled by the ex- 

ibitee. 
me The best 12 varieties of table apples. 

3. Second do do 

4. The best 6 varieties of winter apples. 

5. Second do te) 

6. Best seedling, flavor and keeping qualities considered. 

The most common mistake made by exhibitors is, 
in supposing that large size and showy looks of the 
specimens composing an assortment of apples, should 
give them the preference over others of moderate size 
and less attractive appearance. Itis true that defect- 
ive specimens, giving evidence of poor culture, ought 
not to obtain favor, but it will be seen above that the 
premiums were offered for the best varieties or assort- 
ments, and not for the biggest specimens ; and every 
pomologist is aware, that,as a general rule, the largest 
varieties of apples are inferior to those of medium size, 
and so far from its being a commendation or mark of 
good culture, that the specimens of any particular va- 
riety are of uncommon large size, it is decidedly a dis- 
advantage ; as what is gained in size is lost in solidity, 
richness of flavor and in keeping. Thus we find that 
most of the approved winter apples of the Eastern 
States and of Northern Ohio grow of larger size in 
Southern Ohio, but lose much of their excellence of 
flavor, and perish several months sooner. The com- 
mittees therefore paid little regard to size and showy 
appearance, and this will account for the disappoint- 
ment and grumbling of numerous competitors, who 


“very good” apples in any collection. 

In deciding upon the merits of the assortments of 
12 and 6 varieties, the committee adopted the rule re- 
ferred to above by the Sandusky writer, and if he can 
suggest a better one, we should be pleased to have 
him do so. Several assortments which were designed 
for competition for these premiums, were excluded, on 
account of their being entered also in competition for 
the large assortment, without separating the specimens 
designed for the smaller premiums. Thus an assort- 
ment of 80 varieties was entered as competing for the 
largest assortment, also for the best 12 and for the best 
6, without any duplicate plates or mark to designate 
which varieties of the 80 were intended for the best 
12 or the best 6—and the general rule at State Fairs 
in such cases is to consider the assortment only as 
competing for the first or largest of the premiums for 
which it is entered. We make these explanations 
thus at length, not so much in the hope to satisfy 
grumblers, as to afford instruction to those who may 
| be competitors at like exhibitions hereafter. 
| Ow orner Frurts, also, the awards seem to have 
excited some discussion and complaint. One of our 
correspondents, whom we had supposed more intelli- 
gent, inquires of us how it was that F. R. Elliott ob- 
tained the premium for the greatest collection of 
pears, when he claimed only 140 varieties, if as stated 
in our last, “ Ellwanger & Barry excelled by a col- 
lection of 160 varieties.” The answer is simply be- 
cause the premium was offered only for “the greatest 
collection of good pears grown in the West,” as any 
one can see by turning to the schedule in Ohio Culti- 
vator, August Ist, or in the pamphlet of the Board ; 
hence the collection of Ellwanger & Barry could not 
compete for the premium, although larger and finer 
than the other. So in regard to the premium on for- 
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eign grapes; much the finest display was by Eliwan- ON THE FORMATION OF HORSES. 
ger & Barry, their collection embracing 16 varieties, , — 
and many of the bunches remarkably large; but the} LexctH or Carst.—Eighteen dorsal vetebre and 
schedule required that 3 bunches of each variety) their intervening ligamentous pads stretch along the 
snould be exhibited, and as E. & B. only exhibited | roof of the chest in a continuous nearly straight line, 
one or two of each, though single bunches were large |and determine its length, which is proportionately 
enough to make three common ones, their calleetion | grester in horses than in most other animals. The 
was excluded from competition, (and recommended floor is remarkably short, as will be seen by the bony 
for a diploma,) while the premium was given to acol-| part of the sternum which forms its limit. The dia- 
lection of 8 varieties, having 3 bunches each. This phragm is inserted into the posterior end of the ster- 
we think was manifestly unjust, though perhaps re-| num below, and, following the lower end of the false 
quired by a strict construction of the rules. | ribs, it inclines backward to reach the last dorsal ver- 
We think it is evident that the committee on pears tebra above. This shortness of chest below, and in 
and grapes overlooked the advantages which result | that part too where it is narrowest from side to side, 
from such exhibitions of rare and choice fruits brought | reduces the volume of the lungs in this region. But, 
from other States, by those who have the means and | on the other hand, the inclination of the diaphragm 
the disposition to introduce and test all the new and | backwards, and a great extent of dorsal region, add 
foreign varieties that give promise of value. In noj|strength to the lungs where they are already widest, 
other way can the mass of our people, or even our nur- | in conseqnence of the arching ribs. The horse’s chest, 
serymen themselves, so readily obtain knowledge of | indeed, is remarkable for capacity above. Now, it 
the appearance and character of the different varie- must be observed that there is wonderful significance 
ties, or so many persons be stimulated to procure and inthis. The chest is longest where the ribs have 
cultivate choice fruits. And if only the success and | greatest range of motion, and where such motion will 
attractiveness of our State Fairs is considered, what | not interfere with progression. In other words, the 
other class of articles contribute so much to the at-| chest is most conspicuous (it is longest and widest) in 
tractiveness of the exhibition, or afford so much in-|those dimensions where the moveable framework 
struction to the spectators, in proportion to the amount | composing its walls can most efficiently increase and 
bestowed in premiums? It is on these accounts that diminish its size during active breathing. Again, the 
the State Board invite all the world to compete in| chest is smallest (it is narrowest and shortest) where 
these departments. But we are persuaded that it will its outer framework becomes connected with the fore- 
be a long time before we witness such another display | legs, and possesses least mobility. There is still an- 
of foreign fruits at our Fairs, unless a more liberal and other view of this interesting matter ; the chest is in- 
friendly spirit is manifested on the part of the com-| creased in length above,at the expense of the abdomen, 
mittees towards foreign contributors. It is true, as|in order to avoid so much the more space for those 
we have stated, that owing to their not having ob-| regions of lung which are most active in respiration ; 
served the requirements of the schedule, they could | but the abdomen is increased below at the expense of 
not compete for many of the regular premiums, but | the chest, because this region contains lung of least 
the committees were aware that a remedy is provided |respiratory capacity. It is also worthy of remark, 
for all such cases, in the authority given them for | that in horses formed especially for speed, the chest is 
awarding discretionary premiums for all articles of | proportionally more extended along its roof, and the 
merit ; and especially should commendation be be-| diagram is more oblique, than in horses with heavy 


stowed where deserved. In all these respects we 
think the committees erred; and in proof of their 
want of liberal spirit, we heard one member regreting 
that premiums were offered for plums, when it was 
too late in the season for fruit growers in southern 
Ohio to compete ; and another member, (a nursery- 
man,) distinctly insinuated to us his belief that the 
collection of 160 varieties of pears was made up by 
collecting specimens from a number of different gar- 
dens. We presume that this gentleman simply judged 
of other nurserymen’s practices by his own—which is 
by no means a correct standard. 





LOOK WELL TO THE FARM STOCK. 


One of the most observable features among the live 
stock, in this season of abundance, is the i!! condition 
in which they are prepared for the winter. The lux- 
uriant growth of grass has been at the expense of its 
nutricious qualities, and every where we go, we find 
the cattle, and more particularly the sheep, in a lean 


and often sickly condition; and when we consider | 


that very much of the hay and grain for next winter’s 
use is a good deal damaged, we feel apprehensive that 
our farmers will suffer great loss among their animals, 
unless they bestir themselves in time. Farm stock 
now, 1s even worse prepared for the winter, than after 
the great drouth of last year. Sheep and calves 
should be looked to closely. Get them in good heart, 
and provide ample shelter and dry quarters against 
the storms come on, or you will see such a diepley of 
sheeps’ pelts and kip skins upon the fences before 
next spring, as will tell badly upon the profits of the 
season. So say the Cultivator editors. 





carcasses, and adapted for slow draught only. This 
line of back-bones,*however, forming as it does a scrt 
of jointed beam or suspension bridge, becomes we: k- 
ened if it be too long from endtoend. Hence, whre 
vast solidity, or great weight-bearing powers are net d- 
|ed, as in the cart-horse, a short back and round deep 
carcass are desirable. On the other hand, where great 
| flexibility is required, in order that the race-horse, for 
instance, may bring his hind legs far forward to secure 
great length of stride and propulsive power, the back 
must be longer: In most animals specially adapted 
for mere speed, the back is moderately long, and the 
legs (especially the hind-legs) also; these conforma- 
tions are well shown in the hare and greyhound. In 
‘leaping animals, again, the back is somewhat shorter; 
‘so in a hunter intended to carry a heavy man, the 
| back should be shorter than in a race-horse,in order 
_to secure the needful strength. A harness horse may 
‘have a longer back than a hunter, because, if com- 
| bined with good well-placed limbs, and a deep chest, it 
gives him freedom and length of step. 
Or tHe Witsers.—The upper external undulating 
“line of the back” is formed by the ends of certain 
| appendages (dorsal spines) attached ta the back-bones. 
| The first twelve or thirteen of these incline slightly 
‘backward ; the remaining six stand nearly upright. 
Their length gradually increases from the first to the 
fifth ; and the third to the sixth, inclusive, are so de- 
cidedly longer than the others, that they form a very 
prominent eminence, which rises between and above 
the shoulder-blades. This elevation is called “the 
withers.” The summits of the bones of the withers 
give extensive attachment to apowerful elastic double 





ligament, which suspends the head and neck. Each 
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side of the withers affords insertion to muscles| point of the breast should be concealed by advanced 
employed in raising the fore parts of the body upon |shoulder points, in order to insure the speed, freedom, 
the hind, or the hind upon the fore ; they are special- jelevation of action, and forward-reaching movement of 
ly concerned too, in giving origin to muscles which | limb, which are so essential to the practical value of 
raise and turn the head and neck. When the withers | these horses. 
are low, they consequently afford so much the less| Or tHe Bacx.—Behind the withers, the back is 
space for these importantfleshy masses, In the horse, | mostly slightly depressed, so that the middle of this 
the withers rise more abruptly above the general plane region may sometimes be an inch or two lower than 
of the back than in the most other animals, and well-|the rump. Ina well-formed back, however, the line 
raised withers with a properly carried head and neck | from the posterior base of the withers to the rump 
often go together. Well-raised withers, then, consti- | should be almost straight. A slight depression in- 
tute a “good point”; this point, however, may be |volves no perceptible weakness, and affords a conve- 
more essential in some horses than in others. It is|nient place for the saddle to rest upon. A great or 
quite possible, for instance, that a racer with low | palpable hollow, however, constituting what is called 
withers may possess great speed, and neither hares | a “saddle back,” shows that the vertebral bodies are 
nor greyhounds possess high withers. The famous bent greatly downward, and form a weaker line than 
Eclipse is said to have been lower in this part than at |a tight well-traced chain or suspension bridge. Ac- 
the ramp. A racer at full speed holds his head ex- | companying this form, too, we usually find a deficiency 
tended and low ; he does not require to raise the fore | of muscle on the back and loins, and the sides, altho’ 
part of his body greatly from the ground : but it is re-| possibly round, are but shallow. In some horses, 
quisite that he should cover, or be propelled over, a | again, the dorsal vertebre form a line which is con- 
great space at every stride. This propelling power cave below and convex above, so that their spines pro- 
resides most in the hind parts, so that if muscular de- | ject too far upward, and render the back round or 
velopment be good in the loins, quarters, and thighs, “ roached,” like that of a fish. Such backs are often 
mere lowness of withers is no great disadvantage in | very strong, because of being arched ; still they are 
race-horses. In a hunter, again, the head ought to | highly unpleasant to ride upon, and are most unsightly 
be carried higher, so that the fore-legs may be freely | under harness. In heavy draught-horses, and in large 
raised, and in order that he may see or “measure his | carriage horses, the line from behind the withers to 
leap,” as the phrase runs. A horse carrying his head | the rump can be hardly too straight, for such a back is 
low, and having low withers, must step low, because | strongest in bone and flesh ; if the ribs joining such 
the muscles raising and advancing the fore-leg act at|a back are long and well arched, we usually have 
a disadvantage. One great point in securing a good | muscular loins, and a chest conveying the very ex- 
upward leap over a fence, consists in raising or hold-| pression of great strength and endurance combined. 
ing the head and neck well up; this is accomplished | In saddle horses (hunters, perhaps, especially) a slight 
by muscles acting from the dorsal spines upon the hollow behind well-raised withers is often preferred 
neck and head ; coincident with this action, the fore-| by some, for it gives the rider an easier and more se- 
legs are raised by muscles acting upon them from | cure seat, and does not sensibly impair the strength of 
above, and the fore part of the body is elevated about | this region, if the ribs are well arched. A _ hollow- 
the same time by muscles operating on the withers | backed, flat-sided horse is almost useless; he seldom 
from behind. The withers, then, are levers as well | looks well, rarely goes well behind, and is totally un- 
as points of purchase, and in proportion to their length, | adapted for holding against a heavy load when going 
such is the power of muscles acting from and upon | down bill. 
them. Again, when the withers are well raised and| Varieties or Carrtace.—In horses which are used 
prolonged backward, the neck usually rises well from | as hunters, hacks, or for light harness purposes gen- 
the chest, increased depth and obliquity are given to erally, it is obviously important that the head and neck 
the shoulder, the fore-legs stand well forward in ad- | should be light, and carried well elevated from deep 
vance of the centre of gravity, and greater security of | slanting shoulders and well-raised withers ; by means 
action is thereby conferred. If a deep chest is added | of this formation, and this only, the centre of gravity 
to this conformation, the saddle will lie in the right | is thrown sufficiently behind the fore-legs to render 
place, and remain there almost without girths ; but no | their step light and secure. On the other hand, in 
girthing in the world will secure a saddle where the | cart, dray, or even in heavy race and omnibus horses, 
withers are low, and the breast shallow before. the shoulder should be more upright, but still very 
Position OF THE Fore-Lecs.—In horses used for; deep. This formation throws the fore-legs further 
the saddle, and possessing a desirable conformation of | backward, or under the body, and of course more di- 
this point, a perpendicular line descending from the rectly below the cenure of gravity. In the act of 
highest point of the withers to the ground, will fall draught, such horses instinctively depress, and contin- 
several inches behind the elbow point, thus showin jually oscillate the head and neck ; by means of these 
that the fore-legs are well advanced. In horses ras adaptations, the line of gravity is brought in front of 
for draught, this line will often fall along the outside | each fore-foot alternately placed upon the ground, and 
centre of the limb, or even still further forward ; this | an available weight is thrown into the collar. How 
indicates an upright shoulder, which in heavy horses | truly absurd, then, is the habit of reining up a draught- 
may co-exist with high withers. Such a formation is | horse’s head, and yet compelling him to draw a heavy 
advantageous where great weight requires to be thrown | weight. This practice of tightly reining heavy horses 
into the collar ; it shows that the fore-legs ate placed | may gratify the morbid taste of those who ever seek 
backward and near the centre of gravity. Where the to destroy such useful provisions of nature as they 
fore-legs stand too far under the body, we can often cannot learn to value. The custom, however, is too 
see the point of the breast-bone projecting forward, or expensive and too barbarous to gain sanction in this 
advancing before the retreating shoulder. Although, part of the kingdom, because you know that heavy 
however, such formation may be advantageous for draught work requires not only a certain massiveness 
heavy draught-horses, and may be tolerated, or even of trunk and limb, but is rendered easier of perform- 
preferred, in coach and omnibus horses, where powers | ance when trunk and limbs can act in concert with 
of draught are almost as important as powers of speed, | the unrestrained movements of a somewhat depressed 
yet a light harness horse, carriage horse, and hunter, | head andneck. We see, then, that a light, well-raised 
should have retreating high withers ; the line of which | head, an elevated, neatly-turned neck, and deep slant- 
we have spoken should fall far behind the fore-leg, the 'ing shoulder, are points of beauty as well as utility in 
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horses required for leaping and rapid action ; but a| else is so free and expansive, we cannot see the ne- 
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heavier (yet not a coarse, clumsy) head more humbly | 
carried, and a stronger neck rising from a very deep 
but far more upright shoulder, have also their utility 
in horses required for heavy slow draught alone.— 
English Paper. 


VISITS TO KNOX AND BELMONT. 








The first week of October we spent in looking about 
among the farmers of Knox and Belmont, and inter- 
vening counties. Of the fairs which drew us out on| 


cessity for these subterranean devotions ; besides, we 
do not believe in cellar kitchens, except to make soap 
in. We would rather have the prayers under those 
magnificent oaks, with the blue dome above, and the 
very picture of Beauty around, inspiring Love and Rev- 
erence for the Great Maker of them and us. 

We were surprised at the price for which farming 
lands sell in the eastern part of the State. A farm 
was shown usin passing, several miles from St. Clairs- 
ville, which had been sold recently for over $70 an 
acre. The buildings were nothing extraordinary.— 


this travel, it is not necessary to speak in detail.—| But those limestone hills have got the backbone in 
They were like all other such fairs, in which a good| them. We should guess that the opening of the Cen- 
many people showed a good many fine things, and} tral Ohio Railroad through this region, has something 
every one of these good many exhibitors thought his| to do with the enhanced price of the lands. All to- 


or her fine things a good deal better than any body| gether, we made a very pleasant week of it, and are 


else’s fine things. So one pert went home tickling) jndebted to many of our Cultivator friends, for many 
themselves because they had got the prizes, and the! kind attentions. 


other part consoled themselves by thinking that they, 
themselves deserved to have the prizes, and what with| 





a wholesome self-esteem and a good margin left for 
the fallibility of the judges, nobody was very much | 
hurt or flattered. Of one peculiarity however we will 
make note. Belmont can turn out as fine a show of | 
horses as most of her sister counties,—and one other| 


CHUFAS OR EARTH ALMONDS. 


In May last I received from the Agricultural divis- 
ion of the Patent Office, the tubers or seeds of this 
plant, with the following notice of the same: “It 
grows spontaneously in the light humid soils of Spain, 


thing: The half blood Quaker girls of Belmont, are} and is cultivated in Germany and the south of France. 
as hale and happy looking as we see any where.—| If planted in May or June, they are ready to be har- 
There must be vigor in the breezes that blow over| vested in October. They resemble in taste a delicious 
those green hills, to make such hearty looking people. chestnut or cocoa nut, and like them may be eaten 

In all this ramble we made careful observation and| raw or cooked. They are chiefly employed for mak- 
inquiry of the next wheat crop. From what we saw,| ing orgeat, (orchata de chufas,) a delightful refreshing 
it is evident there is but a small breadth being put in| drink, much used in Spain, Cuba and other hot cli- 
this fall. Very much of the stubble land is stil] un-| mates where it is known. When mashed to a flour, 
touched by the plow. The corn is mostly in shock | which is white, sweet and very agreeable to the taste, 
upon the ground, and but little of the corn ground put it imparts to water the color and richness of milk.— 
in wheat. This is more observable in Licking, Knox,, At Almacero and Albarago, considerable attention is 


Muskingum and Guernsey, than in the region of Bel- 
mont, where we saw many fine fields, but mostly just 
coming up, and some farmers are still waiting for a 
good time to sow. This narrow breadth and late sow- 
ing, make the next year’s wheat crop rather problemat- 
ical in those parts. How far these remarks apply to 
other quarters we can only conjecture, though. the| 
same hinderances sre likely to have operated else- 
where. In this region the cause is two fold: Ist, 
the wet weather has prevented the use of the plough, 
and 2d, the failure of the wheat crop in previous years 
has determined many farmers to turn their attention 
more to grazing, and Jess to grain growing. The 
corn crop has ripened well, att heavy. The full| 
eared shocks of Belmont will rival any to be seen this 
year in the Scioto Valley. 

On arriving at Mt. Vernon, we took a scramble of 
five miles over the hills, with our excellent friend, 


devoted to the cultivation of this plant, eight acres of 
land yielding a profit of $3,500 in five months.” 

The tubers or seeds were planted according to the 
directions accompanying them. They are now grow- 
ing vigorously, they require no special care in culti- 
vation, and from present appearance I think will be 
very productive ; and I feel confident will be gener- 
ally cultivated in the West, as soon as the seed can 
be procured in sufficient quantity. 

Cincinnati, Oct., 1855. . M. McCutroven. 


WILLOW CULTURE IN SUMMIT COUNTY, OHIO. 


Maceponta Derot, Sep. 15, 1855. 
Eorror Farmer—Sir : Last April, I bought of Geo. 
J. Colby, of Vt., fifty thousand Willow Cuttings. We 
got through sticking them the 15th of May, and now 
many of the sprouts are six feet long, and all will aver- 








Lorin AnpREws, President of Kenyon College, to his | 
home in Gambier. And such a lovely place is Gam-| 
bier! Perched upon a high, narrow table, in the! 
midst of hills, glens and valleys—a very gem upon the| 
bosom of this green earth. Most of the inhabitants of | 
this village are in some way connected with the lite- 
rary institutions. The public buildings are of the 
most substantial and tasteful order. Bexley Hall, in 
particular, is a master piece of Elizabethean architect- 
ure. There is a large tract of fine land belonging to 
this institution, some of which is for sale. It is pro- 
posed to select and reserve a parcel for an experi- 
mental farm, in the hope that an Agricultural Profes- 
sorship may some day be endowed in Kenyon Col- 
lege ; a very wholesome idea, by the way, which 
President Andrews is cherishing, like a sensible, prac- 
tical man as he is. We saw much to admire about 
Gambier, but of this was nof the ushering of a host of 
young men for morning and evening prayers, into the 
cellar kitchen of Rosse Chapel: where every thing 





age about four feet. They will pay well this year, if 
there should be sale for the cuttings. My ground was 
only ploughed, for the wet weather commenced before 
I knew that | should obtain any cuttings, but we 
were particular to put the cuttings clear through the 
sod, into the soil below, and only a few of them failed 
to grow. The best time to prepare the ground is in 
the fall, for most of the land, that is suitable for the 
willow, is too wet to till in the spring, early enough. 
It takes about three day’s work to stick an acre with 
the cuttings, it should be done early in the spring, be- 
fore other work commences, so that it can be done 
well without costing too much per acre. 

From what I know of the willow trade and the cul- 
tivation of the willow, there is no doubt, in my mind, 
that farmers will find it very lucrative to grow them. 
Most every farmer has some land on which nothing 
but trash grows, which is just the land for the willow. 

Yours truly, M. D. Everest. 
— Ohio Farmer. 
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ee | Summit County Farr.—We were present on the 
| 
| 


| second day of this Fair, (Oct. 4th,) and although the 
| previous day had been quite rainy, preventing many 
| farmers from bringing their stock, etc., we found quite 
| a creditable display of good animals, and a very fine 
| show of fruits, vegetables, flowers, and other in-door 
| articles, with a very good attendence of spectators, 
| who seemed quite willing to be pleased. The Fair 
| grounds of this Society are handsome and well adapt- 
‘ed for the purpose, only rather too small, and the 
buildings are quite substantial and convenient. The 
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PRD DD DI managers of the Fair seemed quite efficient in the 

O H 1O C U L T IVA T O R performance of their duties, and we were gratified to 

e notice that the ladies were active in their co-opera- 
ee | tion to give life and success to the exhibition. We 
COLUMBUS, OCTOBER 15, 1855. | thought however that the mechanics and manufactu- 
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rr | rers of the county had not done themselves credit in 
Mr. BaTenam expects to attend the Indiana State their department of the show. Perhaps however they 

Fair the present week, if the weather promises favor-| do not care to let the people examine the productions 

ably. He was at the Michigan State Fair ten days of their skill. 

since, some account of which will appear in our next.| Among the cattle exhibited were some handsome 

He did not go to the Illinois Fair last week, but at-| young Devons belonging to Mr. Hawkins, which took 

tended the Summit and Pickaway County Fairs. | premiums at our State Fair. There were also some 


| 

, | pretty good Durhams, and a great number of grade 
Tue Farrrie.p County Farr was postponed to) animals. The numbers of sheep present were not as 
Oct. 18th to 20th, when it is expected the best exhibi-' large as we had anticipated, but most of them were 
tion ever held in that county will be witnessed. 


| very fine. Of horses there was not a large display, 
Correction of Premtum List.—The premium for| but the interest manifested by the spectators in those 
the best 3 varieties of plums was awarded to Ellwan-| that were exhibited, gave evidence that good horses 
ger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., not “ Mrs. L. De- are more admired and sought after than any other kind 
nig,” as published in the papers. | of farm stock. -, 
The premium for draught horse, (filley,) awarded to| The Ladies’ Riding was to take place on the third 
J. W. Probasco, of “ Circleville,” should read Cedar-| day, and we learn by the papers that five equestriennes 
ville ; as Greene county deserves all the honors allot-| took part in the exhilarating amusement, which was 
ted to her. | witnessed by a very large concourse of delighted spec- 
tators, the receipts for admission on the last day be- 
Tue NationaL AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, to come ing much greater than on both the former ones. The 
off at Boston on the 23d to 26th inst., promises to be) performances were brought to a sudden close by a 
a very successful and attractive affair, if the heavens! rain storm at noon, just as Gen. Bierce had commenced 













are propitious. The most complete and liberal ar- 
rangements have been made, and the managers will 
do all that experience and judgment can suggest, or 
that energy and funds can accomplish, to afford plea- 
sure and satisfaction to those who participate in the 
occasion as exhibitors or mere spectators. A grand 
social banquet is to be held on the Fair grounds at 
the close of the exhibition, at which members of the 
press and visitors from abroad are especially invited to 
be present. The worthy President will please accept 
our sincere regrets that we cannot attend. 


Dererrev.—Notice of the Pickaway Co. Fair, and 


of the Michigan, New York and Pennsylvania State | 


Fairs, are unavoidably deferred for our next. 


(<7 Our thanks are due to Gov. Wright of Indiana, 
for an early copy of his excellent address delivered at 
the New York State Fair. The subject is Grasses, 
and it contains some valuable suggestions for West- 
ern farmers, which we shall endeavor to find room for 
in our columns before long. 


Tue Wueat Crop 1x [Lunors was remarkably fine 
the past season. Mrs. Cutler informs us that one of 
her neighbors harvested 1,241 bushels of winter wheat 
from 30 acres—414 bushels per acre. This would 
seem to refute the prevailing opinion that the prairie 
lands are not well adapted for winter wheat. 


A Lone Bean Vine.—At the Wheeling Island Fair 
there was exhibited a plant or vine of the Lima bean, 
the main stem of which when straightened, was 100 
feet in length, and 5 or 6 laterals from the same root 
were almost as long; these, together with a number 
of shorter ones, would measure in all full 500 feet of 
vine from a single root. It was raised by Mr. A. F. 
Barnes, of Clarkesburgh, Va. 


| the delivery of the address. 


A GreaT Horse Snow js advertised to take place 
in Hamilton county, at the Carthage Fair grounds, on 
the 23d, 24th and 25th inst., “for the benefit of the 
_Hamilton Co. Ag. Society.” A liberal schedule of 
| premiums is announced for the different classes of 
horses, and on the last day for ladies’ driving and rid- 
ing, boys’ “ pony brigade,” etc. 

Outo AcRIcULTURAL CoLLEGe.—We call attention 
to the advertisement of the Agricultural class to be 
convened in Cleveland the coming winter. Our 
| young men should not allow so favorable an opportu- 
nity to pass unimproved, and some older folks could 
profit equally by spending a few months in studying 
the science of farming, assisted by the excellent gen- 
tlemen who have this Institution in charge. Wecon- 
fess to a little skepticism as to the policy of moving 
the class from Oberlin, where living is so cheap and 
outside attractions less abundant, but presume that 
| those most interested ought to know what. is best. 


| AwnoTHEer Horst SHow.—The chivalry of Chilicothe 
| have issued bills for an exhibition of Horses, Riding 
| and Driving, to come off at that place on the 23d to 
25th of this month. They are a great horse people 
_dewn the Scioto, and now that the fever is up, will do 
something handsome if the weather permits. 











LIST OF COUNTY FAIRS IN OHIO FOR OCTOBER. 





| CORRECTED AND AMENDED ACCORDING TO LATEST INFORMATION. 
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| QUA. 6 cc ccccccvccccves Port Clinton. .......... October 16—17. 
| Harrison.... ........... CN Ee PR ‘ “ 17—18. 
WP FORENG oc ccc acececess Upper Sandusky ....... 
Huron..... abvetee scan Olena 
| Fairfield ....Lancaster 
| Union... ...- Marysville 
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THE FAIR AT WHEELING ISLAND, 
Anpb MaTreks anp THINGS THAT Way. 


This Fair belongs nominally to the “ Western Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Society,” but competition for the 
premiums is freely invited from the adjacent counties 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania ; and quite a large number 
of the spectators as well as exhibitors we found were 
from the Ohio side of the river. 

The grounds of the Society are beautifully situated, 
and furnished with tasteful and convenient buildings, 
ete. The first day of the Fair (Sept. 26th,) was un- 
fortunately quite rainy, which doubtless prevented 
many mechanics and others from taking in their man- 
ufactured articles, etc., so that the halls were not as 
well filled as they would no doubt have otherwise been 
—for we cannot beiie.e that the citizens of Wheeling 
are so blind to their own interests and the reputation 
of their city, as to feel no more interest in these ex- 
hibitions than they seemed to manifest on this occa- 
sion. There were however some guod specimens of 
what Wheeling can produce in the line of iron, cast- 
ings, cut nails, glass ware, leather, harness, boots, 
etc. Also sume very fine marble work, and cibinet 
furniture, together with the usual varieties of ladies’ 
needle work, etc., etc. 

“ Fioral Hall” was rendered particularly attractive 
by its handsome decorations, and the unusually large 
show of fruits which it contained. Flowers were not 
very abundant, owing as we were told to the lack of 
florists, either professional or amateur, in that vi- 
cinity. Mr. Elliott of Cleveland was present with his 
interesting display of syecimens of SEEDS, which were 
also exhibited at our State Fuir, and attracted much 
attention. 


A good assortment of implements were exhibited | 


from the store of R. H. Hubbell & Son of Wheeling, 
and a few from an establishment in Pittsburgh, be- 
aides which there were very few. Of garden vegeta- 
bles there was a fair display, most of the specimens 
very large and fine. 

The show of cattle was quite meagre in number as 
well as quality, compared with what we expected to 
see in so fine an agricultural region. Two or three 
good Durham cows and a bull, belonging to the Pres- 
ident of the Society, H W. Chapline, and as many 
more belonging to different individuals, comprised 
about ali that were deserving of notice in this class. 
There were also a few pretty good Devons, and per- 
haps half a dozen pairs of good working oxen. 

Horses were more abundant, and constituted by far 
the best feature of the exhibition, though not many 
of these were particularly fine, and we believe a ma- 
jority of them were from Ohio, though the best stallion 
was owned by Dr. Reed of West Liberty, Va. Dr. 
Updegraff of Mt. Pleasant, O., had the best 3 years 
old stallion and the best mare, also a fine gelding and 
filley. 

The competition in sheep was not very numerous, 
but those exhibited were mostly very fine. The Pres- 
ident of the Society we believe won a good share of 
the premiums. Of swine there were only five or six 
lots on the ground, and those mostly belonging to one 
man. There was a good show of poultry, comprising 
nearly all the fancy as well as more common varie- 
ties. 

Among the numerous"fine lots of fruitexhibited, the 
large collection of pears, plums and grapes from Ell- 
wanger & Barry of Rochester, which were also at the 
Ohio State Fair, attracted the most attention, and won 
the first premiums. A good collection of pears were 
also exhibited from Samuel Moulson of Rochester, and 
splendid apples from the Messrs. Zine of Wheeling 
Island, Joel Wood of Martin’s Ferry, and numerous 
others. 


Lanny 
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| Arounp WHEELING are many fine farms and coun- 
try resideuces, most of the owners of which we be- 
lieve are readers of the Ohio Cultivator, and we re- 
gretted that time and other engagements would not 
allow us to accept their pressing invitations to spend 
a few days among their beautilul hills and valleys.— 
(We have not forgotten the pleasant rides and visits 
| we once had in that vicinity 8 or 9 years ago.) We 
epent one night and morning during the Fair at the 
hospitable mansion of one of the officers of the Agri- 
cultural Society, Jacop Hornerook, Esq., formerly a 
merchant of Wheeling, and now retired to a charming 
epot about 5 miles from town, up the valley of Wheel- 
ing creek, where he has built a very tasteful and com- 
modious house, one of the most convenient and fin- 
ished dwellings we ever examined. The stable and 
out buildings, also, are of the neatest style, and the 
entire premises are kept in the nicest order, giving 
evidence of the frequent supervision of the misTRESs, 
even in those departments that are too commonly re- 
garded as not properly within her “ sphere.” 


Wuee tne Isianp is chiefly owned and occupied by 
Dante Zane, Esq., and his sons, who devote most of 
their attention to truit culture and market gardening, 
for which purposes the soil of the island is remarkably 
well adapted, being a fine rich sandy loam, ten or 
twelve feet in depth, sufficiently dry for all kinds of 
vegetables, and yet never injuriously affected by 
drouth. Grapes thrive remarkably well on this soil, 
,and we had often heard of the great productiveness of 
Mr. Zane’s vineyard, but never before found opportu- 
nity for visiting it. He has about 2 acres of Catawba 

vines, five years planted, which we have never seen 
equaled for thrift and productiveness. The past dry 
season the yield of wine was at the rate of 1000 gal- 
|lons per acre, and of excellent quality. The present 
season is not quite as favorable, especially for ripen- 
ing the fruit ; still the crop is very large. Mr. Zane 
attributes his great success with this crop, partly to 
his method of pruning and training the vines. He 
allows more of the young wood to remain each year 
than is practised by the Cincinnati vine growers, and 
| trains upon vine trellises, 8 feet in height, instead of 
stakes ; but in our opinion this mode ot culture would 
| not prove successful, except where the soil, as here, 
is remarkably deep, and every way adapted for the 
purpose. 

The Messrs. Zane have 2,500 apple trees in bear- 
\ing, and are about making a plantation of pears, cher- 
ries, etc.,as all such fruits do remarkably well on 
\their land. They have also 3 acres of strawberries, 
which yield very fine crops. They cultivate mainly 
_Burr’s Ohio mammoth variety, as producing the largest 
| crop and finest berries of any they have tried. 
| 


| The Central Ohio Railroad we found in smoother 
|condition than we expected, on the newer portions, 
and apparently well managed. The delay in passing 
|the obstructed tunnel at Cambridge, and in getting 
| from Bellair to Wheeling by steamboat, is less than 
|we had anticipated. In a few days, when that tunnel 
_is to be completed, the business of the road will be 
\largely increased. Only one thing along the route 
‘impressed us unfavorably, and that was after riding 
from Wheeling to Zanesville, fasting, our set of hungry 
| passengers were treated with the meanest breaktast 
| that we ever saw at a depot eating house, for which 
| we were modestly taxed 50 cents each. Our readers 
/who may pass that way will of course avoid that es- 
tablishment, unless they wish to be similarly imposed 
upon. 


| (7 We propose to look in upon the Wyandots 
near the close of this week, and next week perhaps 
|we shall give the Hurons a turn. 
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EXPERIENCE OF A COMMITTEEMAN. juates snares were laid forus. Nowaman (gentleman 
ye E * . .. | I should say) of his capacity should have known that 
The following humorous rejoinder from a commit-| fogr is often more potent than money or snares, and 


teeman to a disappointed exhibitor, will do for other) his communication presented at our heads would, like 
latitudes and longitudes. We extract from the Penn-| the bali from a Minie rifle, have brought us down at 
sylvania Farm Journal : 


any distance, 

I will never serve on another committee, “that’s | But let us continue to quote from this wise man (I 
flat,” especially as a substitute. I was decoyed on to| ask his pardon) gentleman of the east: “I passed 
a committee at the State Fair; over persuaded, I| from machine to machine, comparing the merits of 
ought to say, by such arguments as, “not much to do,”| each, thus forming my own judgment, or when pre- 
honor to be acquired, silk badge with Judge in big let-| conceived opinions existed, correcting, changing or 
ters to stick in a button hole ; free dinner ticket, &c.| confirming them, either by closer scrutiny, or inter- 
There were other arguments of a more spiritual na-| change of ideas with others of similar tastes with my 
ture used, such as demijohns of brandy, boxes of cham-| own, whom I met on the ground. Thus I became 
paigne, bottles of Madeira wine, &c., glistening under | pretty intimately acquainted with nearly all the im- 
the Judge’s table. Being a temperance man they| plements of value. formed my own conclusions as to 
were lost on me, but I have no doubt had their influ- | their respective and comparative merits, and awaited 
ence in leading many a poor substitute into the same| the published awards with some little curiosity. I 
forlorn situation with myself. All seemed to gu on| need not say, Mr. Editor, the conceit was taken out 
well for a time ; exhibitors were all smiles and com-| of me ; machines to which I would hardly have given 
pliments ; it was Judge here, and Judge there ; “make | shelter were dignified by Silver Medals ; and others 
room for the Judges,” &c., &c. ; common humanity | of third or fourth rate value were assigned first premi- 
had to stand out of the way, and looked very small) ums.” 
when they got there. But when the premiums were; Now, “ther’s richness” for you! If the State So- 
awarded, “ presto change!” “ the adversary was to pay | ciety “ wishes.to reward merit” let them do it. Mer- 
and no extract of pine hot ;” we soon found we had | ry Sir John says, “‘men of merit are sought after,” but 
waked up eleven wrong passengers and only one right | it so they are not easily found, or euch an admirable 
one, and he happened to be the one that received the} Crichton would not have had to hollow “hoop” so 
premium. We sneaked off, leaving all the honor and | loudly. Talk about dividing committees ! why here 
some of the liquor on the ground, hoping that “ out of | is a gentleman that resolved himself into a glorious 
sight out of mind,” but we were sorely mistaken ; the committee of one, and for mere pastime performed the 
storm followed us to our own quiet homes ; and [ am duties of all your committees united; and performed 
now convinced, you, Mr. Editor, were the first to see them just four times as, well, for they awarded first 
it, for 1 now recollect you tried to excuse us by the | premiums to articles that only stood as No. 4 on his 
plea of having too much to do, but your kind inten-| list. Much as I suffer I cannot help feeling proud of. 
tions were of no avail; on our devoted heads it must | such a countryman. 
be poured. | lLonce lived in Delaware county, but the present 

First came ,»asking “why do committees award inhabitants (gentlemen I mean,) must be giants, com- 
premiums to machines and implements which are good | pared with the men | knew. If we had two more such 
for nothing !” Now then, Mr. Editor, is a question to| gentlemen, one to report on all the live stock, and 
answer; if I knew which rejected implement | another to attend to the plowing match, the whole 
claimed, | would get the committee together and) business could be arranged at Harrisburg next fall in 
award him a gold medal out of my own pocket, rather | the most satisfactory manner. 
than attempt to answer it; but allthis we might bear,, But there is one thing he complains of that I had 
being in company with so large a number of gentlemen | like to have forgotten. He says our report “ took the 
selected by the Executive Committee of the Agricul-| conceit out of him ;” well, it could not have been of 
tural Society of the great State of Pennsylvania. But | much consequence, as it did not stay out long, and if it 
up starts three more letters of the alphabet, X. P. Q. | hurt him in coming or returning, he deserved it for not 
(by the way, Mr. Editor, I begin to feel like the apple | sending us his report that we might copy it, and not 
pie that B bit, C cut, &c., the only difference being that | have exposed our weakness to the scorn of the world. 
in the present attack the alphabet seems to be coming | It must have been an interesting sight tosee the “con- 
tail foremost) and cuts me,“ and a few more of the | ceit coming out of him.” I have often tried to im- 
same sort” from even the consolation of suffering in | agine it, but could not think of any comparison but 
good company. Now listen, and if you can think of | the sticking a knife into a hoven bullock, (I suppose 
any arguments in favor of suicide, send to my address | because I am a grazier,) but I hope the gentleman 
by next mail. | will not for a moment suppose I amagined the gas to 

“ The committee on implements at the State Fair have the same bad odor ; I was only thinking of the 
were originally composed of gentlemen selected on ac- | instantaneous collapse, and the great relief the poor 
count of their presumed capacity for the duties as- | puffed up anima] seemed to feel. ; 
signed them; but in many instances they failed to) A SussTituTE FoR a GENTLEMAN. 
appear, aud their places were hastily filled by men nee 
wholly incompetent.” , Now, we poor devils of substi- WINTER KEEPING OF APPLES 
tutes might bear the skinning if he would only use a} coed : 
sharp knife and stop when the hide was off; but just| The finer class of fruit should be gathered by hand, 
listen to the way “ he piles up the agony.” “ It is to | and so placed in barrels, and not poured froma basket, 
be hoped hereafter that the Executive Committee will | as every apple slightly indented will be sure to decay. 
subdivide the committees, that not more than an hour When apples are intended for shipment, another pro- 
or two need be consumed by each; then competent | cess seems to be necessary. 
gentlemen will not hesitate to act.” Now why did he, Apples contain a large amount of water, part of 
not send this to us before he published it? We would | which should be got rid of when intended for ship- 
have bought a patent egg-breaker, hen’s-nest, or any | ment, and this may be done without any alteration in 
other rejected article he might have on hand at any | the figure or appearance of the apple, provided they 
price, rather than be thus exposed. He seems to think | receive no indentations or bruises, 
we could not be openly bribed like the State Legisla- | They must be placed in heaps, when a slight sweat- 
ture, (complimentary to the Solons,rather,) but insin- | ing wil! occur, which will cause a portion of water to 
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exude to their surface and dry off. After a shorttime | wealth which was bestowed by Providence to fill hi® 
a second sweating will occur. They should then be grainaries. I am accustomed, my friends, to estimate 
thoroughly dried, placed in barrels by hand,and shipped. the Christianity of the localities through which I pass, 
Apples so treated, if they arrived at their port ot des-| by the absence of weeds on and about the farms. 
tination before the third sweating takes place, will be When I see a farm covered by a gigantic growth of 
in perfect order; but if a single apple in a barrel be weeds, I take it for granted that the owner is a hea- 
dented or bruised, it will cause the whole to decay or | then, a heretic, or an infidel—a Christian he cannot 
partially decay, on ship-board. This third sweating be, or he would not allow the heritage which God gave 
usually occurs in about six weeks after the second him to dress and keep, to be deformed and profaned. 
sweating. And if you will allow me to make an application of 
For home consumption apples should be taken from the doctrine I preach, I must be permitted to say that 
the tree as late as the weather will permit, and should | there is a great field for missionary effort on the farms 
be placed in the final place for winter keeping atonce. between here (East Hamburg) and Buffalo. Nature 
If put on the north side of a house with board cover-| has been bountiful to you, but there is great need of 
ing, and suffered to remain until the cold becomes very better cultivation. 
severe, they may then be moved in dry cold weather, 
and placed where they are intended to be kept ; and 


“Farmers cannot afford to grow a crop on a soil that 


does not contain the natural elements that enter into 
if in barreis, these should be kept as dark as possible. |its composition. When you burn a vegetable, a large 


Some have packed apples in charcoal dust, others in| part of the bulk passes away during the process of 
alternate layers with straw and a layer of earth, in the combustion into air. But there is always a residue of 
same manner as for potatoes. Some place them in mineral matter, consisting of lime, potash, and other 
cold, dry cellars, in heaps, covered with straw ; but all ingredients that entered into its composition. Now, 
these methods, while they may sometimes succeed, in- the plant drew these materials out of the earth, and if 
variably abstract so much of the flavor from the apples | you attempt to grow that plant in a soil that is defi- 
as to lesson their real value. The same mistake is | cient in these ingredients, you are driving an unsuc- 
often made in packing grapes in cotton—and while | cessful business. Nature does not make vegetables 
they maintain their figure and look well, the aroma is |out of nothing, and you cannot expect to take crop 
abstracted and absorbed by the cotton. ,after crop off from a field that does not contain the 

The plan given above for preparing apples for ship- | elements of which it is formed. If you wish to main- 
ping, first made public by R. L. Pell, Esq., is the | tain the fertility of your farms, you must constantly 
most dependable.— Working Farm. |restore to them the materials which are withdrawn in 
~ cropping. No farmer can afford to sell his ashes. You 


WHAT A POOR FARMER CANNOT AFFORD. | sawantiby export from Western New York a large 
amount of potash. Depend upon it there is nobody in 


The Buffalo Courier furnishes a report of Horace |the world to whom this is worth so much as to your- 
GREELEY’s address at the annual Fair, in Erie County, | selves. You can’t afford to sell it, but a farmer can well 
on the 12th Sept., from which we select as follows : | afford to buy ashes at a higher price than is paid by any- 

“ The truth [ am most anxious to impress, is, that | body that does not wish to use them as fertilizers of the 
no poor man can afford to be a poor farmer. When[ soil. Situated as the farmers of this county arein the 
have recommended agricultural improvements, | have | neighborhood of a city that burns large quantities of 
often been told, “ this expensive farming will do well | wood for fuel, you should make it a part of your sys- 
enough for rich people, but we who are in moderate |tem of farming to secure all the ashes it produces. 
circumstances can’t afford it.” Now, it is not orna-| When your teams go to town with loads of wood, it 


mental farming that I recommend, but profitable far- | would cost comparatively little to bring back loads of 
ming. It is true that the amount of a man’s capital | 


}ashes and other fertilizers that would improve the pro- 
must fix the limit of his business, in agriculture as in | ductiveness of your farms. 
everything else. But however poor you may be, you| “ No poor farmer can afford to keep fruit trees that 
can afford to cultivate land well if you can afford to\do not bear good fruit. Good fruit is always valuable, 
cultivate itat all. It may be out of your power to keep | and should be raised by the farmer, not only for mar- 
a large farm under a high state of cultivation, but then | ket, but for large consumption in his own family. As 
you should sell a part of it, and cultivate a small one. more enlightened views of diet prevail, fruit is destined 
If you are a poor man, you cannot afford toraise small |to supplant the expensive quantities of animal feed 
crops ; you cannot afford to accept half a crop trom |that are consumed in thiscountry. This change will 
land capable of yielding a whole one. If you are a| produce better health, greater vigor of body, activity 
poor man you cannot afford to fence two acres to se-|of mind, and elasticity of spirits, and I cannot doubt 
cure the crop that ought to grow on one ; you cannot that the time will come when farmers, instead of put- 
afford to pay or lose the interest on the cost of a hun- | ting down the large quantities of meat they do at pres- 
dred acres of land to get the crops that will grow |ent, will give their attention in autumn to the preser- 
on fifty. No man can afford to raise twenty bushels |vation of large quantities of excellent fruit, for con- 
of corn to an acre, not even if the land were given | sumption as a regular article of diet, the early part of 
him, for twenty bushels to the acre will not pay the|the following summer. Fruit will not then appear on 
cost of the miserable cultivation that produces it. the table as it does now, only as dessert after dinner, 
“No poor man can affurd to cultivate his land in | but will come with every meal, and be reckoned a sub- 
such a manner as will cause it to deteriorate in value. | stantial aliment. 
Good farming improves the value of land, and the far-| ‘No poor farmer can afford to work with poor im- 
mer who manages his farm so as to get the largest | plements, with implements that either do not do the 
crop it is capable of yielding, increases its value every | work well, or that require an unnecessary expenditure 
year. of power. To illustrate this, it will be necessary to 
“No farmer can afford to produce weeds. They |ask your attention to the nature and office of the me- 
grow, to be sure, without cultivation ; they spring up | chanical operation requisite for the production of good 
spontaneously on all land,and especially rich land, but |crops. It is essential to the thrifty growth of a plant 
though they cost no toil, a farmer cannot afford to|that the air should have free access to every part of it, 
raise them. The same elements that feed them,|the roots as well as the leaves, and that the soil in 
would, with proper cultivation, nourish a crop, and no | which it grows should be moist, but not too moist, and 
farmer can afford to expend on weeds the natural 'should have a certain degree of warmth. These ne- 
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cessities of vegetation will enable us to understand the | of which measured 10 inchesin circumference. These 


mechanical operatiuns on the soil demanded by good | peaches give positive evidence of two things: first, 
farming. |that southern Ohio is one of the finest peach distr.cts 
“ The soil should lie light and be finely pulverized, jin the Union. and second, that Mr. L. is a thorough 
in order that the little fibres sent out by the roots in| cultivator, He says in his note to me, that he has 
search of nourishment may easily permeate in all di-| fruits which commanded 25 to 100 per cent above the 
rectiuns. It should be porous to he easily penetrated | market price in Cincinnati, and that their superiority 
by air and water, and as its own weight and the filter- | was due to careful pruning, thinning and culture of 

ing of rains tend constantly to bed it down into a/the trees. 
compact mass, it needs frequent stirring.”’ Another thing worthy the attention of fruit growers 
a a ee an eae ‘and consumers too, is, that these peaches were trans- 


HOW TO RAISE FINE PEACHES. | ported from the southern line of Ohio to Rochester, 
— several hundreds of miles within the past 36 hours, 


MaNaGeEMeENT AND Prorits or Jno. Lovcry's PEACH and are now on my table as fresh and handsome as if 


ORCHARD. they had just been picked from a tree in my garden. 


We have on several occasions spoken of the very | This all shows what can be done and will be done. 
superior peaches raised by our friend Jn». Loughry, of, I was in New York city a few days ago, and the 
Adams Co., and we are happy in being able to fur-/ thousands of bushels of peaches I saw landed in the 
nish our readers with the following account of his|™morning from Jersey, were mere trash. Five dollars 
mode of managing his peach orchard, and the results | per basket was asked for tolerable fair sized and fair 
of the same, as furnished by him to the editors of the | looking peaches, $2 for middling, and $1,25 for the 
State Journal, while he was attending the State Fair: | very rubbish. Much of the peach culture in New 


é ‘ee ; 
Mr. Loughry’s farm is on the Ohio river, in the | 


southeast part of Adams Co. The boitoms on the | 
river are narrow, and the country back is very rough | 
with high hills, covered withtimber. Freestone rocks | 
and quarries abound. On the highest of these hills, | 
overlooking the river and the valley, he has cleared | 
off eleven acres, and ten years ago set the tract out in | 
peach trees. He took special pains to procure the| 
best varieties to be found in the Union, and graduated | 
them so that they would ripen from early in July till | 
the close of the peach season. 

We learn from him that his eleven acres of peaches | 
this year, will bring him the substantial sum of five | 
thousand doliars,or nearly five hundred dollars per acre. | 
At the present time, when ordinary peaches are sell- | 
ing for from twenty-five cents upward in Cincinnati, | 
his peaches readily bring two dollars per bushel. The | 
present season has been very prolific, and his peaches 
have been unusually fine and large. 

Mr. Loughry stated to us the manner he treated his 
fruit. When the peaches had arrived at the size of a 
hickory nut, he employed a large force,and put in 185 
days’ work in picking off the excess of fruit. Prob- 
ably more than three fourths of the fruit then on the 
trees was carefully removed. Each limb was taken 
by hand, and where within a space of 18 inches there 
would be perhaps twenty-five peaches, but five of the 
fairest ones would be left to ripen. By carefully re- 
moving all but the strongest specimens, and throwing 
all the vigor of the trees into them, the peaches have 
ripened early, and are remarkable for size and excel- 
lent quality. 

Mr. Loughry says his trees are now in full vigor.— 
He keeps them trimmed in, and annually removes 
about one half the wood that is formed. He uses a 
compost, and omits nothing to bring them to perfec- 
tion. His net profit from this eleven acres this year, 
will be between three and four thousand dollars. He 
is about extending his grounds, and will put out fifteen 
acres in peaches, and a quantity in pears, apples, etc. 
His example in the fruit line is worthy the imitation 
of others. These peaches are sent by steamboat to 
Cincinnati, and from that point are sent by railroad to 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit and other places. 


The following communication in the last number of 


the Horticulturist, we presume is from the pen of Mr. 
Barry.— Eds. O Cult. 


Rocuester, N. Y., August 29, 1855. 
I have this day received from Mr. John Loughry, of 
Adams Co., Ohio, on the Ohio river, a basket of the 


Jersey orchards is of the worst description, and unless 
a new set of cultivators take the field, Jersey peaches 
will become a by-word. I know the season has not 
been altogether propitious, but the defective culture is 
the main source of the evil—this has been obvious for 


| many years. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 











Mrs. Bateuam is still absent, and we regret that 
impaired health has prevented her from contributing 
to this number of the Cultevator. The usual supply 
of communications for this department also seems to 
have nearly failed at this time, perhaps mainly from a 
similar cause, as we have never heard of so much 
sickness (especially chills and fever) prevailing thro’- 
out the entire West as at the present time. It is to 
be hoped that the cleer weather and frosty nights 
which have prevailed of late will bring restored health 
to the country, especially to such of our correspond- 
ents as may have been disabled. 
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HINTS ON HEALTH AND COMFORT. 


M. F. V. Raspail is a popular French writer, the 
author of a book on hygiene which contains many 
novel and amusing as well as sensible observations, 
from which we string together a few extracts : 

Health is the normal or regular state of life, fitting 
man for the performance of his natural and social du- 
ties. Illness is the exceptional state ; it reduces him 
to the position of a useless encumbrance on society. 
The art of preserving the health is called hygiene ; 
the art of recovering or restoring the health, when 
lost, or enfeebled, is called medicine. Now, it being 
self-evident that health is a desirable, and disease a 
highly obnoxious, state of life, it naturally follows that 
the study both of hygiene and medicine are of the 
greatest impurtance, and should be as widely dissemi- 
nated as possible ; yet, by one of the strange and ap- 
parently inexplicable contradictions of our nature, 
mankind seem to have agreed, by a species of tacit 
understanding, to neglect or ignore altogether those 
branches of knowledge that concern them most.— 
Thus, while we see theological lore of the most abstruse 
and controversial kind eagerly sought after among all 
classes of society ; while no man, with any pretense 
to education, would like to be deemed ignorant of the 
laws, at least of his own country ; while the physical 











most magnificent peaches I have seen in many a year. 
Old Mixon Cling, and Crawford’s Late Melocton, some 


sciences successfully assert their claim to rank as 
‘regular branches of popular education, and terms of 
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scientific erudition are growing familiar in mechanics’ 
institutes and young men’s societies ; while even that 
slow-going gentleman, the British agriculturist, begins 
to smeil ammonia, and to conceive some faint thread 
of a notion that chemistry may be, after all, a good 
thing for a farmer to know ; the study of the laws of 
health and disease is almost entirely neglected. 

You are to choose a dwelling exposed to the sun, 
but sheltered from the noxious emanations of swamps, 
ditches, and rivers, gasworks and factories. You are 
not to inhabit the kitchen-floor if you can help it. Let 
your dwelling room be high, and look to any point of 
the compass but the North. Don’t turn your bedroom 
into a workroom, library, or kitchen. Keep one win- 
dow at least initopen all day. Dunotplace anything 
in it that emit smells, agreeable or otherwise. Banish 
even flowers ; they evolve suffocating gases. 
walls should be painted ; or papered with a good sound 
paper, pasted down firmly with size, scented over the 
fire with black-pepper, alues, or garlic. Sleep on a 
hard matress. Have no furniture in your bedroom but 
the bed, a wash-hand stand, and two chairs. 

Wash your bedsteads frequently with camphorated 
brandy. 
Have a fire in your bed-room from time to time, and 
burn some vinegar on ared-hot iron plate. Have your 
bed well aired every day. Change your body linen 
night and morning. Take a bath as often as ever you 
can. Never scour a fluor; wax and dry-rub it. Let 
your clothes be made wide and easy. Gentlemen, 
leave off chimney-pot hats and all round collars. The 
first press on the brow and chill the brain; the sec- 
ond impede the respiration. Ladies, don’t wear stays 
Nurses and mothers, never swaddle your babies. 
Tightness of dress is torture to an infant. When the 
weather is warm let your children rol] and kick about 
naked in the open air: it will make them healthy and 
strong. 

Good cheer is one of the chief preservatives of health 
Keep regular hours for your meals. Eat and drink in 
moderation ; vary your dishes. Never force yourselt 
to eat if you have no appetite. Rest yourself half an 
hour after each meat: then take some bodily exercise 
Never use any other water for your drink or for culi- 
nary purposes, than spring water or well-filtered river 
water. There are many diseases that arise entirely 
from the use of unwhulsome water. Many epidemics 
might be traced to the abominable compound of dirt 
and putridity which the water-companies are permit- 
ted to palm on us. Never drink water out of a ditch 
or pool if you can possibly help it. You may ewallow 
unwittingly small leeches even. If you happen to 
live in a country where goitre prevails endemically, 
(which is caused by the use of water that has filtered 
through mercurial veins ) put granulated tin into your 
cistern and drinking vessels. The best bread for a 
hard-working man is made of a mixture of rye, barley, 
and wheat: fine wheaten bread is more adapted for 
men of sedentive occupations. A good savory pottage 
(the French pot-au-fev, for which see Soyer,) is one 
of the most nutritive and wholesome dishes, particu- 
larly for a weak stomach. 

It you can afford it, have always on your table by 
way of side-dishes, hams, sausages, anchovies, capers, 
green or black olives, marinades, (pickled fish,) tomato 
jelly, radishes, spiced mustard : in short, the best con- 
diments you can afford; so that there may be a chuice 
for various appetites. Dv you not listen to the tirades 
of the partisans of physiological doctrines, who, from 
an idle fear of increasing the gastic affections under 
which they labor, dread and eschew the very things 
that would cure them. Season your stews and ragouts 
with bay-leaves, thyme, tarragon, garlic, pepper, pi- 
mento, or cloves, according to circumstances. Drink 
water when you can procure it guud, but take also a 


The | 


Keep chloride of lime constantly at hand. | 


little wine for your stomach’s sake. The addition of 
a reasonable quantity of alcoholic liquor tends to ac- 
celerate asluguish digestion, by supplying the excess 
|of gluten with an amount of alcohol that the natural 
| process couldn’t produce under the circumstances. 
|Hence the necessity for good wine, beer, and other 
alcoholic beverages for Northern constitutions. Fla- 
|vor your cream or milk dishes with vanilla, orange- 
flowers, or cinnamon. Roast your joints, always be- 
| fore an open fire : never have them baked. Legsand 
shoulders of mutton should be stuffed with garlic. A 
good salad is the most agreeable condiment, and the 
best promoter of a digestion fatigued by a long dinner. 
Wild and bitter endive makes an excellent and whole- 
|some saiad. Put in plenty of oil, and (if your senses 
can bear it,) rub the bowl with garlic. 

Wear strong and solid boots in winter. Instead of 

an umbrella, which affords no real protection against 
| the rain, carry a hooded cloak, made of light imper- 
;meable gauze, which, folded up, may fit into your 
|waistcoat pocket. Ladies, instead of encumbering 
| yourselves with a parasol, wear a light broad-brimmed 
'straw hat. 
Mothers, feed not your children upon sweets, bis- 
| cuits, or mucilage. They feed not them, but ascarides, 
| parasites, instead. Give them, rather, sound condi- 
|ments and wholesome pickles. Wise men and wo- 
|men, all look early upon life as a duty, upon death as 
jan accident or a necessity. Guard against the sug- 
| gestions of hatred and the aberrations of love. Avoid 
|enervating pursuits and expensive pleasures. Rise 
|in the morning as soon as you wake ; go to bed at 
| night as soon as you feel that it requires a strong ef- 
| fort of volition to keep your eyes open. Be angry as 
|seldom as ever you can. Never go to law. Be eco- 
nomical, never avaricious. Work, wash, and pray. 
So shall you live to a good old age, and your death, at 
last, be but an extinction of vitality, without pain or 
suffering. Nay, the length of human life might equal 
the fabulous longevity of the inhabitants of the sea, if 
we had in every season aconstant and invariable tem- 
perature around us. But we have not. 


THE SNOW AND THE FLOWERS. 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 








The 5th day of October, 1855, will long be remembered for a sud- 

| den snow storm which swept over the city of St. Louis and vicin- 

|ity. The trees, owing to the late rains. were in full leaf, and their 

| verdure as bright and fresh as June. The flowering shrubs, too, 

| were in full b: auty. It was a pitiful sight to see the roses among 
the snow, and brought out the following impromptu: 


October winds are how!ing, 
The storm is driving past, 
On all my pets of summer 
The snows are falling fast. 
But yesterday the sunshine 
Was warm and bland as May, 
And bird and bee were wooing 
Their fragrance all the day,— 
But the beauty and the sunshine 
With the hour have passed away. 


1 loved them ; how I loved them ; 
My pets—yes, every one ; 

I'd trained each bud to blossom, 
Each leaf to woo the sun ; 

I gave them drink in summer, 
I screened them from the cold, 

But autumn days were fleeting, 
Ere long they would grow ala, 

And lie low like all of us, 
Beneath a wintry mold. 


But dew-eyed Spring will bring them 
| In beauty back again, 
When the oak puts on its mantle, 
And the blue bird seeks the plain. 
Ah! then again in brightness 
They will come to cheer the hours, 
Making earth a thing of beauty, 
My snow-pierced, shrouded flowers. 
So the soul will spring in gladness 
From this snow-storm world of ours. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct., 1855. 
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THE LIGHT AND THE SHADE 

Oh, I do so weary of these long drawn down faces 
with the hideous spirit of misanthropy, peering out of 
the many pairs of blue anJ gray and blear eyes that 
one meets with every day abroad in this lovely world 
of ours. | 

Too bad! too bad! when everything around us is 
fair, pure and perfect enough to provoke even the crim- 
inal and conscience-seared to be glad and happy. 

Happiness is the cheapest commodity we have. 
Oh! as cheap as the sunshine is free, and yet some 
will mope around and droop the lashes over their eyes 
for fear they will look upon the God-given beauties 
before them, while they heave sighs as deep as a pine 
in a wintry blast; because, perhaps, a dear relative in| 
a good old age has been called home by the Master, 
or a traitor friend betrayed trust, or cheated them out 
of a few paltry dollars, or a crop came in lighter than 
a neighbors, or their favorite candidate for Governor 
belongs to the weakest party. And so they make 
themselves unhappy, and as it is contagious they doas 
much mischief in community, as one disordered sheep 
in a flock. The quiet hearts are the best riches after 
all, and the possessurs of them stand out in this life of 
ours like green trees or limpid springs in a dreary 
desert. 

The wealthiest man in Sylvan Dell is the poorest, 
and the poorest man we know is the richest. Judge 
Dale drones about with his hands in his pockets, and 
the blue of his cold eyes tucked away out of sight, 
commiserating his condition, and whining about hard 
times, and the weevil, and anticipated potato rot, and 
heavy taxes, aud bad weather, and not so much fruit! 
as last autumn, and thinks everybody illiterate and 
fools, and that he is not properly appreciated, &c. 
When, like a chilling iceberg he enters his home, the) 
forced song of his wife is hushed, and the gambols of| 
his children are over, and they quietly sit down with| 
whispers. There are no little up-reached arms to, 
clasp round his neck, and no little rosebuds of mouths | 
to kiss his hard face, and if there were, they would be| 
wasted, as much as to throw coin into a swamp, and| 
call it charity. None are the better of his living, no, 
young heart gladder, nor old head wiser. 

Joe Powell, is a poor rich man—only a cabin and 
garden spot does he own of this world’s goods, and yet | 
with his big warm heart, and wife and bright brood of 
many children, he is so rich and happy, and as soon as} 
you get near Joe you begin to feel his ever genial) 
nature warming you through. The sunshine and the| 
songs of the birds and all the harmonious beauty and| 
music of nature combined, could not make you fuller| 
of joy than seems good, contented Joe. 

Everything to him is lovely and right, because it is) 
all God’s, and al] made and done wisely. 

For in this great life-harp of ours, there is to him no 
jar, nor discordant note, and though he cannot tell the 
difference between blank verse and bad grammar, he 
does more good, and makes more happiness, than all 
these singing poets, and crack-braine: classical schol- 
ars, and misanthropic divines and teachers. 





Happiness is contagious ; then smile and laugh and 
make merry, and be glad, and ever have ready a friend- | 
ly word, and a cheerful greeting. If sorrows come. 
upon us, let us like good Joe rejoice that they are no| 
worse, and remember that grief ‘tends to develop our) 
hidden character, and from our inner natures bring out| 
stores of golden good that else might never have been 
known. The Father who created us was a man of 
sorrow, and acquainted with grief. 

Away with chilling misanthropy and its hideous! 
train of evils! | 

Then laugh the sadness out of sorry faces, and coax! 
the coming wrinkles into pretty dimples, and make! 
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| yourself loving and beloved wherever your lot may be 


cast in this broad bright earth of ours. 
: Rosetta Rice, 
Sylvan Dell, Ohio. 
— Ohio Farmer. 





OHIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE! 
THE OHIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


holds its Second Lecture Session at Cleveland, commencing 


| thefirst of December and continuing twelve weeks. 


FARMERS, whether old or young, this institution places within 
your reach the means of acquiring a knowledge of all the Sciences 
that have important relations to Agriculture. What intelligent 
farmer has not felt the need of such an institution ? 

PLAN. - lustruction given in lectures. as in Medical Colleges. 
Four Lectures will be given daily during the whole term. The 
subjects embraced in the course are: 

Ist. Relating to Land.—Geology, Mineralogy, Chemistry, &c. 

2d. Relating to Pl nts.—Botany and Vegetable Physiology, Field 
Crops, Orcharding, Gardening, &c. 

3d. Relating to Animals.—Comparative Anatomy and Physiolo- 
zy ; Natural History of Domestic Animals, Veterinary Medicines, 

nsects, &c 

4th. Relating to Labor.—Rural Architecture and Landscape Gar- 
dening, Draining, Use and Construction of Implements, Surveying, 
Farm Book Keeping, &c., &c. 

LECTURERS.—Prof. J. P. Kirtland, Prof. James Dascomb, 
Prof. Samuel St. John, Prof. J. H. Fairchild, Prof. N. S. Town- 
shend 

ADDITIONAL FACILITIES.—A Reading Room, supplied with 
the principal Agricultural Periodicals, will be open to the students 
at ail bours 

TERMS.—For the entire course, - - - - $40.00. 

Board and Rooms may be obtained at $2,50 per week, exclusive 
of fuel and lights 

This institution is designed to be permanent, and is, therefore, 
incorporated as the Ohio Agricultural College. 

For further particulars address the Secretary of the Board. 

HARVEY RICE, President. 

Tuos. Brown, Secretary, Cleveland, Ghio. 


IMPORTANT TO NURSERYMEN, ETC. 


20,000 Dwarf and Standard Pear Trees, 1 year from bud, of all 
the popular leading sorts, $130 per 1000 

20,000 Apple Trees, 2 years old from graft, leading popular sorts, 
at $35 per 1000. 

2,000 Cherry Trees, 1 year from bud, $90 per 1000. 

15,000 Horse Plum Stocks, $11 per 1000. 

50 bushels clean Apple Seeds, $5 per bushel. 

The above trees are all well grown, and will be sold in lots to 
suit purchasers in order to clear off the ground. 

[ will contract to furnish 100,000 grafted apple trees in lots to 
suit purchasers, of all the popular leading sorts, to be grafted the 
coming Winter and packed and forwarded next Spring for $7 per 

000. 


Persons can have such sorts grafted as they may wish by send- 
ing me their lists of varieties in time. 
RICHARD. E. FAHNESTOCK, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

\TURSERY STOCK FOR SALE.—THE SUB- 
4‘ scriber, being about to remove his Nursery from Waterloo to 
Auburn, N. Y., is desirous of selling the greater part of his present 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and is disposed to offer them 
in large quantities on very advantageous terms. His stock em- 
braces the following among its leading articles : 

Apples from one to four years old. 

Pears from three to four years old. 

Cherries, two years old. 

Peaches. one year old. 

Balsam Fir, 6 inches te 5 feet high. 

Norway Spruce, 6 inches to 3 feet high. 

American Arborvita, 1 to 3 years old, transplanted, and a great 
variety of Ornamental Trees, both Deciduous and Evergreen. 

Also several varieties of Herbaceous plants and Bulbous roots. 

Catalogues, wholesale and retail, sent to applieants. 

H. COLLINS, 
(Successor to Dell & Collins,) 
Sept. 1-3tt Waterloo, N. Y. 


if LUE GRASS SEED.—I HAVE NOW IN 
*” store a large stock of Kentucky Blue Grass seed. Those 
wishing to purchase, wil) find it to their advantage to purchase 
now, as the price is very low. J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
Oct15-3tt 162 Main Street, Cincinnati. 


PANISH MARINO RAMS.—I WOULD SELL 
\ 10 pure bred Rams, all of my own raising, including my Stock 
ucks ;— which I must exchange for a new strain of blood to coup- 
le ie ae lambs. Seibel ch Meck th 
* They can be bou at a bargain! Mar at!! 
all ° “ D. P. POND. 
Oct. 15th—3t* Ravenna Portage Co. O. 


G RAPE ROOTS .—150,000 CATAWBA GRAPE 
J Roots, 10,000 Isabella Grape Roots. Price $25 per 1000 or 
$3 per 100. J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
Oct15 162 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 
kinds for sale by W. A. GILL, Broad st., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oct15-2tt 
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Culps’ Cider Mill and Press. 
HIS, THE ORIGINAL PORTABLE CIDER 


Mill and Press, invented and patented by G. W. D. Culps, Nov. 
1846, has, by practical use, proved superior to all other Mills which 
have been got up since, in imitation of his Mili and Press. 

This Mill will grind twice the quantity of Apples, in the same 
given time, of any other hand mill, aud the Press, being much 
larger than that of any other, will enable persons to make a greater 


quantity of cider with this Mill and Press, than can be made from | 


any other now in use. It has also been highly approved of, the 
past two years, for the manufacture of the 

CATAWBA GRAPE INTO WINE, 
as the grinding part is easily adjusted for mashing the grape, and 
the Press is just the thing for pressing the pulp 

The great convenience of this Mill recommends it to general use, 
as with it, a small quantity of cider can be made for the making of 

APPLE BUTTER, &C., 
or you can increase the quantity made in a day. to barrels, should 
you desire todo so. It is portable, weighing but a jew hundred 
pounds, and occupying but about four feet square of room. 

The cider made on this Press is free from pomace or sediment, 
compared with the old method of pressing. 

In using the Press place it near the Mill, having it well secured, 
then by catching the ground Apples in a bucket or tub, and empty- 
ing into the Press, it will facilitate your labor very much. The 
Press can also be used for a Lard Press. 

These Mills are heavily framed, well made, and with proper 
usage, will last for years 

The subscribers, at Seed Store Nos. 40 and 42 Lower Market 
street, Cincinnati, are sole agents for their sale. Price $30 

Sept. 15-2tt JOUN F. DAIR & CO, 


rpaoss. SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. PRO- 

prietors of the Syracuse Nurseries, offer for the Fall Sales an 

unusually large stock of Nursery productions, comprising nearly 

all Tue LarGcer anv MInor Fruits, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Roses, Dauias, Putoxes, Green House PLants, &c. 

And EVERGREENS, rare, well grown « symmetrical. 

Of Pear Trees, standard and dwarf, the former from one to four, 

the latter, one and two years old. Theirstock is probably the most 

extensive in the country, and the trees are all remarkably thrifty 

and weil grown. A limited number of bearing trees can be sup- 

plied of several of the most desirable varieties, at from 75 ents to 

$l each. By leaving the choice of varieties mainly to the propri- 

etors, trees of great beauty and vigor of growth, as well as excel- 
lence in quality of fruit, may be relied upon. 

A fresh importation of the best Durcn Butsovs Roots, from 
Holland, will be ready for delivery in September. 

A few commendations, taken from their correspondence, are an- 
nexed, as an assurance to customers that their articles are satis- 
factory in quality, and compare favorably with those of other nur- 
series: 

“ A word in favor of your trees. I think I never saw so fine trees 
in any nursery.” Davie C. Berry, Esq., Newark, N. J. 

* No one has given more perfect satisfaction than you did in the 
bill we made with you.” Edward D. Hobbs, Esq., near Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


“ The trees I had of you, last fall, were the first from the East | 


that have ever paid any profit, for the simple reason that too much 
inferior, geselogen stock was always sent.” Mr. S. Dunlap, Esq., 
Leyd:n, Ill. 

ai have just been to Mr. W.’s. His pears from your Nursery are 
the finest I have seen this dry season. In fact, they are fine for 
any season. I was sorry mine were from another source.” Sam- 
uel Edwards, Esq., La Moile, Il. 

* The 3000 pear trees received from your Nurseries, last fall, give 
universal satisfaction. They are superior to any I have ever seen 
that were grown at the Rochester Nurseries, and the packing 
could not be equalled.” E. B. Coleman, Esq., Peoria, Ill. 

* The articles you sent were well packed, and consequently ex- 
perienced no material damage. We were much pleased with them, 
especially the pear and cherry trees.” Merrifield & Newton, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Sa Catalogues furnished as usual. 

yracuse, Sept. 1-3tt 





NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, ANGERS, 

FRANCE.—The undersigned begs leave to inform his numer- 
ous friends and customers that he is now ready to execute all or- 
ders for Fruit, Forest and Ornamental Trees, Evergreen Shrubs, 
Stocks, etc., etc. His stock jis particularly fine this year for all 
kinds of Trees except Quince stocks, the crop of which has again 
failed. The Catalogue for 1855 is ready for distribution, and al) 
those who wish to obtain a copy can procure one free of charge by 
addressing our agent in New York, Mr. F. A. Bruquiere, 138 Pear! 
street, successor to our former agent and friend, Mr. E. Bossange, 
who has retired from business. Orders should be sent at once to 
secure a complete assortment. Ali required information to import 
trees, etc., will be found on the first page of our Catalogue. 
ANDRE LEROY, Anecers. 
F. A. BRUQUIERE, Sole Agent, 


Oct. 1-3tt 138 Pearl street, N. Y. 





ICKOK’S CIDER MILL, MANUFACTURED 
exclusively by the Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Pa.—This Mill, 
rovided with iron grinding cylinders, is meeting with universal 
avor, and in localities where it has been used since 1852, the de- 
mand is so great that the orders cannot be filled fast as received. 
It will griud faster and with less power than an other Mill of its 
size and cost. It is made well and substantial. and warranted 
good. Address W. O. HICK OK, 
Sept. 1-3it Agent of Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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/ PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED. AND THE 

Nursery Stock of FRUIT TREES AND EVERGREENS, to be 
sold by JAMES HOUGLITON, (of the late firm ot Morse & Hough- 
tou,) who now offers for sale the entire Nursery Stock belonging to 
the late firm of Morse & Hx ughton, in lots to suit purchasers, con- 
sisting in part as f llows 

10,000 Evergreens, of twenty varieties, from 2 to 8 feet high—the 
best grown stock in the State. 

4,000 Cherry Trees, 5 to 10 feet high. 

15,000 grafted Apple, 5 to 10 feet. 

3,600 standard Pear, with fine heads, 5 to 8 feet. 

2,000 Orange Quince, with Peach, Plum, Apricot, Dwarf Pear, 
Siberian Crab, &c. Also, 

65,000 yearling Grape Vines, with growth almost equal to 2 year 
old plants, of Catawba, Isabella, Clinton and Alexander varieties. 

(-# The FRUIT TREES embrace all the best varieties, and are 
of fine healthy growth. 

To settle up the business of the late firm, I am desirous of mak- 
ing as large sales as possible this autumn, and to dealers, or those 
that make large purchases, a great reduction from the regular 
prices will be made 

Evergreens can be taken up to good advantage by the end of Sep- 
tember, and do as well as at any other season. 

1 #” Catalogues can be had at Messrs. STAIR & SON’S Seed 
Store, Ontario street, Cleveland, or on application by mail, directed 
to JAMES HOUGHTON, 

St. Clair Street Road, Cleveland, O. 

("Trees delivered in Cleveland to Steamboats or Railroads free 
of charge. 

Sept. 1-3tt 


peor AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 


PLANTS.—T. C. MAXWELL & BRO’S offer for sale large 
quantities of 


APPLE TREFS, 
thrifty and fine, of the choicest varieties, and propogated with 
great care. Also a superb stock of 
CHERRY TREES, 
large and handsome. Also, 
PEAR TREES 
Standard and Dwarf, very stocky and healthy. Dwarfs on Angers 
Quince stock, and well furnished with limbs. Also, 
PEACH TREES, 
one year from the bud, of the best varieties, and well grown. 
Also, APRICOT and Orange QUINCE Trees, and a general as- 
sortment of the smaller fruits. 
Horse Chestnut, Mountain Ash, Lindens, Laburnum, and a vari- 
ety of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
A splencid lot of American Arbor Vita, 2 and 3 years grown, well 
rooted and furnished to the ground. 
Also, Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch Pine, &c., &c. 
A large supply of Cherry, Apple aud Plum Stocks, for Nursery- 
men. 


Strawberry Plants, Osage Orange, &c., &c., all of which will be 
sold on the most reasonable terms. 
Our Descriptive Catalogue and Trade List furnished on applica- 
tion. 


Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. Oct. 1-2tt 


EO. H. CHERRY & CO., PROPRIETORS 
of the River Bank Nursery, Rochester. N. ¥.—Nurserymen, 
Dealers and Planters! now is the time to look to your interests.— 
Having sold the land now occupied by a portion of our Nurseries, 
we are prepared to sell at great bargains, as the ground must be 
| cleared by this time next year. Our stock is very thrifty and well 

grown, and consists of the following quantity, viz : 
30,000 4 year Apples, $90 per 1000; 100,000 3 year, $70 ; 200,000 

2 year, $50 ; 250,000 1 year, $30 per 1000. 

oes 7000 Cherries, 2 year, $16 per 100; 8000 do. 1 year, $11 per 


Terms, cash or approved paper. 
Sept. 15-2tt 
| preclr TREES! FRUIT TREES !— ROSES 
EVERGREENS, &C.—ELLIOTT & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, offer 
| for sale. wholesale or retail, 
} 20,000 Cherry Trees, five to eight feet high ; 
10,000 Standard Pears, five to seven feet high : 
15,000 Dwarf Pears, 2 yrs old, strong and stocky plants ; 
20,000 Apple Trees, 3 yrs old, five to eight feet high ; 
15,000 Peaches ; 
100.000 Evergreens, of varietics; 
5,000 Roses—Belmontants, Bourbons, Mosses, and Teas ; also, 
Ornamental Trees, in grvat variety. 
50,000 Cherry Stocks; 20,000 Plum Stocks; 
20,000 Pear o 100,000 Apple do 
| Wholesale or Retail Priced Catalagues forwarded, on receipt of 
| a postage stamp. Sep15-3tt 


PURHAM CATTLE AND OTHER STOCK 


at private sale.—The subscriber will sell twenty-five head of 
| Short Horns of both sexes and various ages. Among them are sev- 
| eral Bull Calves from my premium Bull, Hubback. The Cows and 
Heifers have also been served by him. Also a superior lot of Jacks 
| and Jennets, and a choice selection of South Down Sheep. 
Animals purchased previous to Sept. 9th, will, if desired, be de- 
livered at Columbus, or any intermediate point. at the time of the 
Ohio State Fair. Those purchased previous to Sept 25th, can be 
delivered at Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, orintermediate points, at 
the time of the Michigan and Illinois State Fsirs. 
I may be found at home except from the 9th to the 22d of Sep- 
tember. and the Ist to the ‘6th of October. 


Hartford. Trumbull Co., O., 1855. SETH A. BUSHNELL. 
Sept. 1-3mt 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuLtivatTor Orrice, Oct. 15, 1855. 


Our previous remarks in regard to the prospective demand for 
surplus produce, have been more than justified by subsequent de- 
velopments. It is now fully demonstrated that facts stand thus: | 
We have a large harvest of nearly all the agricultural staples ; in| 
many quarters these were saved with considerable damage. The | 
old stock was low, the foreign demand is larger than was antici- | 
pated, the breadth for winter grains is less than usual; so that | 
while we have enough and to spare, our surplus will be all want- | 
ed, and at prices that will pay the producer. } 

NEW YORK, Oct. 13.—FLour—The market is firm, with sales | 


of 10,000 bbis. at $8 62 for straight State and good Ohio; $9 373 | 
for Southern. | 
The wheat market has improved again. 17,000 bush. have been | 
sold. Western white at $215. Southern red sold at $1 95. 
Porxk—The market is firm, with sales of 100 bbls. 
Beeves—First quality, 10% to lle ; medium, 94@10c ; poorest, | 


744@8c. But few sales over llc and under &c. |N 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 13.—Flour $7 25. Prime red wheat, $1 50@ | 
148; white, $158. Cornisdull at 50@55c for yellow; white is| 
inquired for at 58@59c. Oats are dull at 25@28e. Rye has farther | 
advanced, and is firm at 75c. Barley $1. 

Sezeps—New Timothy arrives slowly, and is in good demand at 
$3 25. Clover, old, retails at $7. Flax has advanced to $1 60. 

Hoes—The demand has not been so active, but it is nevertheless 

ood, and there are plenty of buyers, and the market is firm at $6 50 | 
or November delivery, and at $6 25 for December, and at these 
rates about 20,000 head had been disposed of during the week. | 

CaTTLE—Several contracts have been made within the past, 
week, at prices ranging from $6 12 to 675 per cwt. net, for fair to | 
good beeves. { 

CuEESE—The demand continues good, aud the market is firm at | 
the advance last noticed. Sales at 9c for selected Western Re- 
serve, 9% @10c for extra and choice large do, and 12c for Imita- 
tion English Dairy. 

ButTrer—There has been no perceptible increase in the supply of 
Butter, or improvement as regards quality. Common descriptions | 
sel! at 15@16c, and good and prime fresh at 18@2lc. | 

Ecos have advanced to 12c ® dozen. | 


— | 
— _ | 


Fruit Trees, &e., at Colambus, | 


Until our own large stock of Trees, &c., are sufficiently grown, | 
we shall obtain large supplies during Fall and Spring, mostly fiom 
Eilwanger & Barry of Rochester, N. Y , who are partners with us 
in the Coiumbus Nursery enterprise. The public may therefore 
send us their orders with the fullest confidence that their wishes 
will be correctly attended to. 

We shall receive in a few days a very large assortment of the 
finest Trees, &c., including Apple, Peach, Pear, (standard and 
dwarf,) Plum, Cherry, Quince, Apricot, Nectarine, Grape Vines, 
ae Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry plants, Rhubarb roots, 
etc., etc. 

Also a large collection of choice Roses, Evergreens and other or- 
namental shrubs, Dahlia roots, etc., etc. 

Catalogues will be ready in a short time. 

Oct. 15-3t M. B. BATEHAM & CO., 

Nursery 1 mile south of Columbus, on Chillicothe Pike. | 














a 


| 

N URSERY STOCK.—THE SUBSCRIBER! 
still continues to propagate and has for sale a good assortment | 

of grafted APPLE TREES, of the most approved kinds. Price at| 
the Nursery, ten dollars per hundred ; twelve dollars and fifty cts. | 
per hundred, delivered at Cardington my for transportation. | 
i 





JOSEPH MORRIS, Nurseryman, 
10th month 13th, 1855. near Cardington, Ohio. 
Oct. 15-1tt 
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APPLE PARER. 





HE ONLY PERFECT MACHINE NOW IN 

use for paring Apples, Potatoes, Turnips, &c. Can be used 

by a child as well as an adult. Will do its work os For 
sale at wholesale, $12 per dozen. Single machine, $1 25. 
J. M. M’CULLOUGH, Agent, 


Sept. 1-3tt No. 162 Main st., Cincinnati. 


‘ . ~ ’ 
Seedling Stocks for Sale. 
500,000 Apple Seedlings, very thrifty, 1 year’s growth, about half of 


them fit for root grafting. Price, selected, $4 per 1000, or 
$3 without selecting, 


| 20,000 Pear Seedlings, large, 1 year’s growth. Price $10 per 1000. 


50,000 Catalpa Seedlings, very thrifty, 1 year, 1 to 2 feet high.— 
Price $5 per 1000. 
100,000 Osage Orange, fine, 1 year, price $3 per 1000. 


100.000 do do 2year, “ 
M. B. BATEIIAM & CO. 


Columbus, Oct. 15, 1855. 

\ 7M. R. PRINCE & CO., FLUSHING. N. Y.,; 

will forward any of the following Catalogues of their unri- 
valled collection of Trees and Plants, to applicants who enclose 
stamps: 

No 1. Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants ; and No. 
2, Roses, Dahlias, Bulbous and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, &c., 
both 40th edition. No. 3. Extra large Fruit Trees, Evergreens and 
other Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. No.4. Wholesale Catalogue 
for Nurseries and other Venders. No. 5. Catalogue of Garden, Ag- 
ricultural, Flower, Fruit, and Ornamental Tree and Shrub seeds.— 
0. 6. Descriptive Catalogue of the finest Strawberries. No. 7. 
Rare American Trees, Plants and Seeds, suitable for sending to Eu- 
rope. No. 8. Fruit and other Tree Seeds, and Stocks of kinds 
for engrafting Fruit Trees, &c. No. 9. Supplement phate of 
Bulbous Flowers, New Dahlias, Peonies, Chrysanthemums, Phlox, 

Plants. No. 10. Wholesale 
lowers. 


10,000 Peach Trees 


F EASTERN GROWTH. VERY THRIFTY, 
and of the most approved market varieties, for sale this fall 
and the coming spring, by the thousand or less quantity. 
Columbus, O., Sept. 1, 1855. M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 


HEEP SALE AND CHALLENGE. — HAVING 

sold my old farm, I shall therefore sell one half of my present 
flock of imported French Merino Sheep, eonsisting of over four hun- 
dred, this coming fall. Also I would say that I will shear at my 
public Sheep Shearing Festival, to be held at Middlebury during the 
first week in June, 1856, thirty Ewe Lambs dropped last March, 
against an equa: number of any one man’s raising, for quality and 
quantity, according to live weight, unwashed or cleansed. Each 





Carnations, and other Rare Flowerin 
Catalogue of Bulbous and Tuberous 
Oct. 15-2t* 








| man keeping his sheep as well as he knows how, and also accord- 
| ing to the age of the fleece, (as some men may wish to shear lambs 


older or younger,) in the United States. 


A. L. BINGHAM, 
July 15-3tt 


West Cornwall, Vt., June, 1855. 
EACH TREES—THE SUBSCRIBERS OF- 


fer for sale from their Rumson Nurseries, Shrewsbury, New 
Jersey, Peach Trees of the choicest varieties. Also, Osage plants 
for hedges. 
Having had long experience in the culture of the Peach tree and 
fruit, they feel confident in giving entire satisfaction. 
N. B. Post Office address, Bank, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
Sept. 15-3mt ASHER HANCE & SON. 


TOW’S CROSS-CUT SAWING MACHINE IS 
capable of cutting 10 cords of stove woodina day. It is simple 
in construction, and will cut logs 2% feet in diameter Two men 








and a boy will tend the machine and do the splitting. Price $65.— 
Address CALVIN STOW, 
Oct. 15-1t* Braceville, Trumbull Co., 0. 





M *LURE HOUSE, WHEELING, VA., DR. 
WATSON CARR, Proprietor.—A first rate House, and a first 
rate Proprietor. So say the editors, who have tried it. 


“POHNSON HOUSE, SUPERIOR ST., CLEVE- 


J land, Ohio. 
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